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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


lume XXIII 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES’ 


s AND GENTLEMEN : 
is doubtful if any one outside of cer- 
creat religious teachers ever so thor- 
impressed himself on the heart of 
nity as has George Washington. No 
in America has been the subject of 
memorial tributes and more unstinted 
raise. And yet the subject never seems 
exhausted and the public interest 
- seems to be decreased. The larger 
r experience with affairs of the world, 
he more familiar we become with his life 
teachings, the more our admiration 
‘ves, and the greater grows our esti- 


mation of his wisdom. He represented the 


irvelous combination of the soldier, the 
itriot and the statesman. In the char- 
uwter of each he stands supreme. 
As a brave soldier he won the Revolution- 
War. As an unselfish patriot he re- 
sed to use the results of that victory for 
s own benefit, but bestowed them all on 
iis fellow countrymen. As a wise states- 
n, gathering around him the best talent 
f his time, he ereated the American Re- 


public. All the inereasing years only re- 


} 


to us how universally great he was. 

set a mark upon the minds of men 
ch changes the whole course of human 
vents is teaching, then Washington ranks 
is a prince of teachers. 

The world is not the same as that into 


which he was born on that February day in 


1732. It is a better world. The stately 


march of civilization which has since ad- 


‘Given before the Department of Superinten- 
nee of the National Education Association, Feb- 
iry 22, 1926, at Washington, D. C. 
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vaneed so far has proceeded in a course 
which he marked out. The imposing edifice 
of human progress which has since been 
raised so high rests to a large extent upon 
the foundations which he wrought. To 
those who wish more civilization and more 
progress there must be a continuing de- 
termination to hold to that course and to 
maintain those foundations. If any doubt 
what benefit these have been, they have but 
to compare the present state of America 
especially, or even of the rest of the world, 
with what it was when Washington was 
born. 

History seems to indicate that he led 
and directed a transformation that was 
growing with an increasing strength over 
western civilization. The fires of the Mid- 
dle Ages had burned out. The reaction 
from the days of Cromwell had run its 
course in England. The glory of the old 
régime in France was declining. The 
power of Spain was shifting to other hands. 
But while the old was passing the new had 
not yet begun. Materially and spiritually, 
things were at a low ebb in the Old World. 
It has been described as a time 


when poetry sank into dull prose; when philosophy 
rarely soared above the material or the purely logi 
cal; when the only earnestness existing took the 
direction of greed or self-indulgence; when the 
public service was corrupt; when public morals 
were licentious and when common language was 
profane. 


The finances of the people were in a dis- 
ordered condition. It was distinctly a 
transition period in America. The early 
settlers who had come from the old country 
had passed away. A very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of the colonies, estimated 
by some as nearly 90 per cent., were native- 
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born. The pioneer crusading fervor was 


ori The new awakening had not come 
The attachment to those institutions that 
presented by an order of nobility 
was breaking down. Both in the Old World 


and in the New the ancient aristocracy was 


mec sec 


erumbling; but the modern democracy had 


not yet arisen. An era was approaching 
which was to give less and less attention to 
kings and more and more attention to the 
people. In that era Washington was to be 
the heroie figure. 

No doubt the most powerful influence 
which was working to establish the new 
order the This 
movement had been started in England by 
Wesley and George Whitefield in 
It was distinetly an effort to reach 
They went down 
not 


was revival of religion. 
John 
1729. 
the 

among 
reached, preaching the gospel. 
Edwards led 


common people. 
otherwise 


In Amer- 


those who were 


Jonathan two revival 
movements, culminating in 1742. White- 
field came to this country and preached to 
great congregations during this period, and 
the followers of Wesley sent Bishop As- 
These religious activi- 


1¢a, 


bury here in 1771. 
ties were distinctly popular movements. 
They rested on the theory that every human 
soul was precious. They resulted in a lev- 
eling process; but it was not a leveling 
down, it was a leveling up. They raised 
every person that came under their in- 
fluence to a higher conception of life. <A 
new recognition of spiritual worth gave 
to all humanity an increased importance. 
Another very predominating influence, 
supplementing religion and flowing from 
it, was education. This movement was not 
new in the colonies, but it increased in vol- 
ume after 1732. It has been claimed that 
the Reformed Dutch Church of New York 
founded an academy in 1633 and that the 
Boston Latin School established in 
1635. In the same year Boston took action 


in a town meeting to support a school, and 


was 


Rhode Island 
were opened within a few years. In | 
delphia, 


South 


in Connecticut and 


New Jersey, Maryland, V 


and Carolina, and other e 
early action was taken to provide x 
but the effort was not followed up s 
siduously as it was in New England. yw 
the clergy were very active in its pr 
tion. This influence was seen in the 
compulsory school law in America 


was passed in Massachusetts in 1647 


it being one chief project of the old d 
Satan to keep men from the knowledge 


Scriptures, the preamble recited, the Ger 
Court ordered that each township after t! 
hath 


holders shall then forthwith appoint 


increased them to the number of 50 } 
one wit 
every town to teach all such children to writ 


read. 


Towns of one hundred families were re 
quired to have a grammar school and 
teacher able to prepare youths for the un 
versity. Penalties were fixed for the 
lation of this law. 

In 1732 there were already three colleg 
in America—Harvard, William and M 


and Yale—with a combined attenda 
which is estimated at about 275 students 


The intellectual awakening that went on 
between that time and the opening of th 
Revolutionary War not be m 
plainly revealed than by the establishment 
during that period of only a little over 
forty years of no less than ten additional 
colleges. Then were laid the beginnings of 
such great institutions as Pennsylvania 
Princeton, Columbia, Brown and Dart- 
mouth. When it is remembered that 
knowledge of the truth has always been 
the maker of freedom, this remarkable 
quickening of the religious and intellectual 
life of the colonies in these years just prior 
to the Declaration of Independence becomes 
Rightly cons 


could 


of enormous significance. 
ered, it would have been an ominous war! 
ing to the British government that Amer 








ng since begun to think for itself and 
justly treated would soon begin to 
r itself. 

this intellectual and spiritual 
ning was taking place during the 


i 






























th and maturing years of Washington, 
benefited by it not so much from taking 
in it as in later directing the results 
Although he lived in one of the most 


vh lous and perhaps richest of the colo- 

popular education around him was 
) still undeveloped. Newspapers were almost 
ri he inknown in the New World and permanent 
eneral nd regular lines of transportation did not 


Lord exist. About the only regular visitors to 
his colony were foreign tobacco traders, 


With 
e an Jers in fur and peddlers. The clergy 
almost the only professional class. 
The people were very largely engaged in 
e re- 
wriculture. 
nd a At the early age of three, however, Wash- 
uni- . ° 
ington was placed under the instruction of 
Vit 


tutor, who seems to have confined his 
ching to the most rudimentary subjects. 
leges When he was eleven another man took 


lary harge of his education and began to in- 
ance struct him in the fundamentals of the forms 
ents of business. Some of his copy books of that 
it on are still in existence. There is evi- 
the we that he was taught some Latin, but 
more his preliminary education was virtually 
ment mpleted when he was thirteen years old. 
over Paul Leicester Ford says that: 

onal The end of Washington’s school days left him a 
gs Ol good cipherer, a bad speller, and a still worse 
nla, grammarian; but fortunately the termination of 
Jart- nstruction did not by any means end his educa- 
at a ws 

been After this he studied surveying and pur- 
‘able sued that oeeupation for several years. 
tual This was an exacting ealling, training him 
rior in accuracy. But when he was fifteen he 
ymes came into close contact with Lord Fairfax, 
isid- 4 cultured gentleman of sixty years, who 
arn- had a considerable library. His diaries of 


‘hat period show him reading English his- 
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tory and essays in the Spectator. But these 
early opportunities constituted only the be- 
ginning of his education, which he con- 
tinued in one form or another almost to 
the end of his days. His experience, his 
power of observation and absorption finally 
overcame this lack of early training, so that 
in his later days his writings, correct in 
form and taste, adequately revealed the 
great strength of character which he had 
developed. 

Perhaps because of his own early ex- 
perience he was the more solicitous for the 
members of his family. To one who was 
charged with the care of John Washington 
he wrote as follows: 


In respect to the kinds and manner of his study, 
I leave it wholly to your better judgment. Had 
he begun, or rather pursued, his study of the Greek 
language, I should have thought it no bad aequi 
sition; but whether if he acquire this now, he may 
not forego some useful branches of learning, is a 
matter worthy of consideration. To be ae 
quainted with the French tongue is become part 
of polite education; and to a man who has the 
prospect of mixing in a large circle absolutely 
necessary. Without arithmetik, the common af 
fairs of life are not to be managed with suceess. 
The study of geometry and mathematics (with 
due regard to the limits of it) is equally advan 
tageous. The principles of philosophy, morals, 
ete., I should think a very desirable knowledge 
for a gentleman. 


His practical interest in education in his 
later life was further manifest by his ac- 
cepting the position of a chancellor of Wil 
liam and Mary College in 1788. 

In religion he conformed to the practice 
of his time. It is related that he was bap- 
tized when two months old and probably 
attended church regularly until he was six- 
teen. From that time until 1759 he was 
largely engaged in expeditions. After his 
marriage and settlement at Mount Vernom 
he was made vestryman in two parishes, 
for one of which he was instrumental in 
erecting a building. While he was not a 
constant church attendant, he was a con 
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stant contributor and always gave respect- Union, it early occurred to him that 
ful consideration to the religious beliefs of tional university would be benefic 


others. He was tolerant in all things. by the power it would have to present ; 


The mature opinion of Washington upon principles on which the republ 
the importance of the intellectual, moral founded, and the power it would | 
and religious forces of the nation is not Tesist provincialism, by creating a fory 
for the exchange of ideals through a « 
dent body drawn from all quarters of 
nation. It is said that he expressed 
thought soon after he took command of : 
Continental Army at Cambridge. He ; 
ferred to it in a general discussion of 
subject of education in one of his 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to messages to the Congress, in which he said 
political prosperity, religion and morality are in- 


only revealed by his actions, but is clearly 
set forth in his statements. He looked upon 


these attributes as the foundation which 
supported the institutions of our republic. 
This opinion was most forcibly expressed in 


his farewell address, where he said: 


Nor am I less persuaded that you will agr 
with me in the opinion that there is nothing wi 
ean better deserve your patronage than the pr 
motion of science and literature. Knowledg 


dispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men and 


bat . ee . i verv y Vv 2 s 2g asis \f avr 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with the ‘™ every country, the surest basis of hap; 


° > j thie as 2g ove nent r 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. J” one in which the measures of governmer 


A volume could not trace all their connections with 
private and publie felicity. Let it simply be asked 
where is the security for property, for reputation, 
for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths, which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with cau- 


ceive their impressions so immediately from t 
sense of the community as in ours it is pro] 
tionably essential. To the security of a free 


stitution it contributes in various ways—by 


vineing those who are interested with the | 
administration that every valuable end of g 
ernment is best answered by the enlightened 
fidence of the people and by teaching the pe 
themselves to know and to value their own rights 
to discern and provide against invasions of ther 
to distinguish between oppression and the : 


tion indulge the supposition that mortality can be 
maintained without religion. 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle. ’Tis substantially true 


sary exercise of lawful authority, between bret 


ren, proceeding from a disregard to their con 


: . ienee, ant »se resulti ror he inevita 
that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of ience, and those resulting from t : 


popular government. The rule indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it 
ean look with indifference upon attempts to shake 
the foundation of the fabric? 


exigencies of society; to discriminate the spirit 
liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing t 
first and avoiding the last; and uniting a spe 
but temperate vigilance against encroachments ¥:" 
an inviolable respect for the laws. 

Whether this desirable object will be best pr 

The policies of Washington always had _ moted by affording aids to seminaries of learning 
a national outlook. He warned his country f 


already established, by the institution of a! 
: : . ; ions iversity y any other expedients, 
against sectionalism. He promoted inter- 04! university, or by any other expedi 


. . be worthy of a place in the deliberations of ' 
nal improvements calculated to bring to- 
gether different parts of the nation. When 
he came to the consideration of the problem 
of training the youth of the country he was 
not only in favor of education for its own Promote, then, as an object of primar} 

tance, institutions for the general diffusi 


sake soug ake it contrib ri) ; 
sake, but sought to make it contribute t knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 


the national spirit. Believing thoroughly government gives force to publie opinion, 


in American ideals and in the American _ essential that public opinion should be enlig 


legislature. 


And in his farewell address he agai! 
uttered this same thought as follows: 


n 



































tana irged it more strongly in a letter to 
al bi mmissioners of the District of Co- 
ent in 1795, and finally he declared in 
le wa 1 
— 1s it has always been a source of serious 
fort with me to see the youth of these United 
a St sent to foreign countries for the purpose 
of t tion, often before their minds were formed 
od ti had imbibed any adequate ideas of the 
., ness of their own, contracting too frequently 
abe ‘only habits of dissipation and extravagance, 
He re. t pr ne ples unfriendly to republican government 
of r i te the true and genuine liberties of mankind, 
3; ear h thereafter are rarely overcome. For these 
e said easons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
vised on a liberal scale which would have a 
Ml agr to spread systematic ideas through all 
& whieh rts of this rising Empire, thereby to do away 
he pr | attachments and State prejudices as far as 
edge is the nature of things would, or indeed ought to 
Ppiness .imit, from our national councils. 
hent re Looking anxiously forward to the accomplish- 
mm 5 ent of so desirable an object as this is (in my 
pre] stimation), my mind has not been able to con- 
ree ¢ late any plan more likely to effect the measure 
by « in the establishment of a university in a central 
» publ part of the United States to which the youth of 
of g tune and talents from all parts thereof might 
ed cor e sent for the completion of their education in 
| people ll the branches of polite literature in arts and 
rights sciences—in acquiring knowledge in the principles 
them lities and good government—and (as a mat- 
p BOOS r of infinite importance in my judgment) by 


| brett ussociating with each other and forming friend- 
Conver ships in juvenile years, be enabled to free them- 


vita selves in a proper degree from those loeal preju- 
pirit lices and habitual jealousies which have just been 
ing te ntioned and which when carried to excess are 
sper 


never failing sources of disquietude to the public 
mind and pregnant of mischievous consequences 
this country. 


its with 


st pr 
And he therefore made a bequest to the 
national government on condition that it 
‘ooperate in carrying out his wish for a 
national university. 

His desire for the increase of knowledge 
was further elaborated and reiterated in 
his will. In that instrument he even pro- 
vided for edueating the slave children 
which he set free. He made bequests to 
two academies besides that for the founding 
' a national university. Although the 


parning 
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Congress failed to cooperate, so that this 
wish was never carried into effect as he 
had contemplated it, yet the city of Wash- 
ington has been made the seat of no less 
than ten colleges and universities, and the 
larger institutions all over our country are 
more national than local in their precepts 
and teaching. 

While there has been agitation lasting 
almost up to the present day for a national 
university, if the idea ever prevails it will 
probably not be an institution devoted to 
the regular collegiate courses, but one for 
postgraduate and original research work, 
for which there are such abundant sources 
and opportunities already located in the 
Capital City. The federal government, 
however, has not been remiss in the support 
of advanced learning and of vocational 
training, for which it has appropriated 
more than ninety million dollars in the 
last thirty-five years, while for general edu- 
cational purposes it has donated about 
ninety-five million acres of the public lands. 

The country at large has not failed to 
follow the precepts of Washington. From 
the three institutions of higher learning in 
existence at the time of his birth the num- 
ber has grown to 913, with a total enroll- 
ment of over 664,000 students and over 
56,000 teachers, an endowment of nearly 
$815,000,000, and a property value of over 
$1,000,000,000. Our elementary and secen- 
dary schools have expanded until they pro- 
vide for more than 26,000,000 pupils and 
require over 822,000 teachers. In 1912 the 
total amount expended yearly for all edu- 
cational purposes was about $706,000,000. 
This has been increasing with great rapid- 
ity, until in 1924 it reached $2,400,000,000. 
The source of this enormous expenditure, 
so far as public money is concerned, is 
almost entirely from the local and state 
governments. 

This represents the result which has been 
secured by the carrying out of some of the 
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most important policies of our first Presi- tional relations. He clung to the reali; 
dent. It should be noted that these are That was his greatness. 
the policies of peace. They are based on a Washington has been known as on 
desire for intellectual and moral enlighten- the most practical of leaders. He was , 
ment. They are the only means by which emotional. He was possessed of that br 
misunderstandings, suspicions, hatreds and comprehension of a situation which maa 
wars can finally be eradicated from the his judgment eminently sound. Wit} 
earth. They are the foundation of order, possible exception of the field of Mop. 
of law and of an advancing civilization. mouth, when disobedience to his orders 
It is these elements of domestic tran- amounting almost to treachery was losin 
quility and foreign harmony that Wash-_ the day, history always reveals him as ¢ 
ington helped to build into the structure of cool and eollected. He always knew w) 
our institutions. There is no other strue- he was doing. He was not a sentiment 
ture on which they ean rest. ist. But he was a man capable of deep 
Envy, malice, uncharitableness, class abiding affection and of exalted and ing 
jealousies, race prejudices and interna- ing ideals. He loved his country with 
tional enmities are not realities. They do abounding devotion. He lavished upon 
not abide. They are only the fictions of a wealth of genius. 
unenlightened comprehension. Those who We are wont to think of him as a n 
preach them are not safe advisers and not tary commander and a civil administrat 
sound leaders. Nothing but discord and as a man of publie affairs. He was su: 
disaster at home and abroad can result from  passingly great in all that. But he » 
following these policies. Washington was very much more. He wished to see 
the antithesis of all this. His writings and country not only materially prosperous ar 
teachings breathe a higher, broader pur- politically successful, but beyond that 
pose, a more inspired leadership. No man _ above it, he wished to see the intell 
clung more tenaciously to what he believed moral and spiritual life of the pe 
was right or was prepared to make greater veloped. This is the side of Washington ' 
sacrifices in its support. But he viewed the which too little attention has been given 
right as a universal principle, to be applied He did not fail during his lifetime to giv 
not only to himself but to others, not only the most painstaking thought to these su’ 
to his own state but to the nation, not only jects. In his farewell address he solemr 
to his own countrymen but to foreigners. warned his countrymen that these are th 
There was nothing about him of the small foundations on which rest all Americar 
American. institutions. More than that, they are th 
He believed our own political institutions foundations on which all civilization must 
were superior to those of other countries, rest. It is as an expounder of these grea! 
but he never preached hatred of all things principles that he performed the greatest 
foreign and he made large concessions in_ service for the world. 
the negotiation of treaties for the settle- Our country has prospered, our g‘ 
ment of disputed questions which were for ment is secure. But that prosperity and 
the advantage of foreign nations. He be- that security flow from the school and th 


Yr 


lieved that obligations were mutual; that church. They are the product of the mu 
what we expected to receive we should be and the soul. They are the result of t! 
ready to give, both in the field of citizen- character of the American people. Throug 


ship and in the larger domain of interna- and through Washington is the great &* 








- 
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slities ple of character. He sought to bestow largely to improved farm machinery, has j 
heritage upon his country. We shall steadily declined. A few years ago, the t 
one in our estimation and understanding State of Iowa enacted a law by which, when 
iS Ni unless we remember that during his the number of pupils in any school district 
- broad fetime he helped to build a place of re- was reduced to five, the school should be 
| made rious worship ; in his will he provided for ¢losed and provision made for carrying 
ith the nstitutions of learning, and in his farewell those pupils to another school. Under that 
Mon- uldress he emphasized the spiritual values Jaw five hundred schools in the State of 
orders f life. But what he did was even more Jowa alone have been closed. The country 
losing loquent than what he said. He was a sol- gehool. therefore, has lost its old vitality 
Ss calm lier, a patriot, a statesman ; but in addition 414 its old importance in the life of the 
what to all these he was a great teacher. people. It is hard to make the school di- 
nental- CatviIn CooLiDcE rectors themselves believe that they need 
_— iia hte give much attention to so small a group. 
inspir PROBLEMS OF RURAL LIFE AND For the most part, the little school house 
ith an RURAL EDUCATION’ which was once so dynamic a thing in the 
” A HEALTHY rural community life is es- life of the community has fallen into neg 
sential to any continuing civilization. Is _ lect. It remains upon the hilltop as of yore 
gies the rural community breaking down in the It too often, though, has an appearance of 
strator United States? Many think so. I recall deerepitude and is usually a melancholy 
— country school of my early days. It memorial of better days. 
7” . is the center of a genuine community life. At the same time that the rural school has 
vadieus The school house was a simple structure, been undergoing this evolution, the schools 
ademas plain and unadorned. But the country in the towns and cities constantly have im- 
> school itself was a different thing from what proved. Handsome and stately buildings 
—_ it is to-day. There were pupils enough in have taken the place of the ruder structures 
ple de each district to make the school a vital of earlier years; the course of instruction 
ton 1 thing. It was large enough to stimulate the has been greatly broadened ; sanitation and ‘ 
given group spirit. The school could feel a pride recreation have been provided for. In 
oe in its numbers and in its achievements. other words, for a half century at least, the 
ao There were present all the elements re- rural schools have been going backward, 
lemnly quired for the growth of a fine spirit of while town and city schools have been mov- 
ire the sportsmanship, both in the classes and upon ing forward. 
erican the playground. And this spirit has been The old isolation of the farm in a sense 
ire the tound indispensable to suecess among self- has been broken down by the telephone, the 
1 must governing peoples. The school house, too, automobile and the radio. Communication 
} great was something more than a mere educa- and interchange of visits between those who 
reatest tional center. Spelling classes, arithmetic live in the country and those who live in 
classes and debating societies drew from the city are becoming more frequent all the 
over! the country-side for miles around not only time. The farmer knows how the city man 
y and the school children but the adults as well. lives. The farmer’s wife knows the con- 
nd the How changed the country school of to-day! veniences that the housewife in the city en- ’ 
» mind The population in the school district, due joys. The farmer and his wife and children 
of » 1 Address before the Department of Superinten- know of the superiority of the city school 
roug® lence of the National Education Association, at the Ver the country school. The time there- 


at ex: pening session, Washington, February 22. fore has come when we must strive to equal- 
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ize conditions of living upon the farm and 
in the towns and cities. We shall be unable 
much longer to maintain a double standard 
of living in the United States, as we have 
in recent years. If the inequalities which 
now exist shall continue we shall not much 
longer be able to keep the normal boys and 
girls upon the farm. The trek cityward is 
already under way. If it shall go on as 
rapidly as it has in the last five years, the 
next generation will witness a farm popula- 
tion largely composed of the physically and 
mentally unfit. 

Edueators have not been blind to this 
distressing contrast. In some sections of 
the country consolidated country schools 
have been established. These schools have 
marked a vast improvement in the life 
of the community. For farmers are as 
eager to give their children a good edu- 
cation as are those who live in the eities 
and towns. They have found, though, that 
the consolidated school, to be at all ade- 
quate, means a heavier tax burden than 
thev ean bear. 

The National Education Association has 
been aware for years of the paralysis slowly 
creeping over the country schools. It initi- 
ated the movement for the consolidated 
country school. But it found that the con- 
solidated school could not be adopted gen- 
erally until the farmer’s income was in- 
creased. The representatives of this great 
association, therefore, undertook a study of 
American agriculture, with a view of learn- 
ing if possible why it was that the farmer 
was unable to give his children as good an 
education as the children of city schools en- 
joyed. Their conclusions form one of the 
most interesting chapters in the entire his- 
tory of education of which I know. They 
delved into the subject; went abroad to 
learn what lessons the farmers of other 
lands might teach. They found that where 
the farmers had organized themselves into 
cooperative marketing associations, there 
agriculture was in its best estate; there 


rural education was most advanced: ; 
desirable citizenship upon the far: 
so this great association resolved 
to the children of America, thro 
public schools, the gospel of cooperat 
A committee was created charged wit 
duty of preparing a course of instr 
for the public schools, which should cony. 
to the minds of the future citizens of 
public the spirit as well as the subst 
of the cooperative method in agricultyr, 
It was a great and a patriotic movem 
which this association initiated. 































Organization is a most powerful factor j 
human progress. The economists as long 
ago as Adam Smith found in organizati 
the key to industrial growth. Organizat 
means the difference between the mob 
a highly organized progressive society. Th 
psychologists tell us that in an unorgan 
mass of men the primal instincts hav: 
sway. Therefore, he who appeals 
strongly to the passions of the unorga: 
mass influences them most. Reason, justi 
mercy, all the finer qualities which civiliz 
tion has evolved, are swept aside by 
rising tide of the primitive passions of me 
The voice of the scholar, of the huma: 
tarian, of the moralist and of the preacher 
is drowned. Now, if we take this same w 
organized mass and shall succeed in givir 
it thorough organization, the wisest and 
best men within it rise to positions of 
leadership. The result is that its conduct 
instead of inclining to the plane of the low 
est, will tend to rise to the highest 
Through organization only does progress 
come. 

Everywhere else organization has bee! 
the dominant note of the last generation 
Labor has availed itself of the power whic! 
organization gives. Industry has proceeded 
in the same direction. A few great cor 
porations in every field have taken the p! 
of innumerable smaller independent units 
seattered over the land. Not only are ther 
fewer manufacturers relative to product! 
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y line, but they in turn are organized 
creat national body. The association 
rmed meets at least once a year and 
lers questions of world supply and 
nd and other subjects of common in- 
est to the industry. The great corpora- 
s which go to make up the industry 
erefore are able to plan the next year’s 
nerations intelligently and in a measure 
adjust their production to the probable 
mand. From time to time they deter- 
ine the price for their product, which re- 
mains until new conditions require a 
change In agriculture alone have the 
ethods of marketing made no improve- 
ent except as to the sale of those products 
ch are now being marketed through co- 
erative commodity marketing associa- 
ions. Indeed, while the farmer generally 
s retained his old methods, they have 
ih of their original efficacy because 
e tendeney towards organization on the 
part of the purchasers of his product. The 
number of sellers has constantly increased, 
the number of purchasers has as con- 
stantly decreased. 
Agriculture, therefore, finds itself with 
ts millions of members freely competing 
mg themselves, while it is obliged to sell 
its products in a highly organized industrial 
and commercial world. Now if the farmers 
are to put themselves upon terms of equal- 
ity with the great industries of the country 
they too must organize. It is not desirable 
that they should imitate the great indus- 
tries, adopt the corporate form of organi- 
zation and operate their farms through 
corporate management. It would weaken 
our whole social structure if our millions 
of farmers were to surrender their inde- 
pendence in this way. Nor is it necessary. 
While much improved efficiency in produc- 
tion is still possible, farmers have made and 
are making constant progress in this re- 
spect. The problems which press hardest 
upon him to-day are concerned with the 
marketing of his products at a price which 
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will enable him to live and to go on produe- 
ing. For some years the price level of farm 
products has been below the general price 
level. The farmer must find some way to 
restore the right relationship between the 
prices he receives for his products and the 
prices he pays for other commodities. The 
farmer, too, must organize for the purpose 
of marketing his products. 

Recently the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has been making a study of the 
agricultural problem. That board was 
created by the chief industries of the nation 
primarily for research on subjects directly 
affecting industry. Some time ago it re- 
solved to depart from its usual path and to 
investigate the farm problem. For the 
board recognized the vital relation of all 
industry to agriculture. Its preliminary 
report has just been made. The board finds 
that: ‘‘ Agriculture has been able to com- 
pete with other branches of our economic 
life for labor and capital only by virtue of 
consumption of its own basic capital and by 
virtue of the qualities of the farm popula- 
tion itself.’’ It concludes: ‘* American agri- 
culture is faced with the need of adjusting 
itself through new forms of organization to 
the new system of economic life in which it 
finds itself to-day.’’ 

Cooperative farm marketing associations 
are no longer an experiment. In Denmark 
and Holland they have existed longest and 
perhaps have achieved their greatest suc- 
cess. In California the fruit growers for 
many years have been marketing their 
products through cooperative associations. 
There are innumerable other instances. 
Wherever cooperatives have been employed, 
there we find agriculture in its best estate 
In those communities farms are better im- 
proved and are kept in a higher state of 
cultivation and repair. The rural school 
has made great progress; an air of thrift 
and prosperity is likely to abound; a better 
community spirit has evolved; the farm has 
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more nearly approached the ideal require- 
ments of a home. 

And, therefore, the far-reaching conse- 
quences of this movement which you have 
inaugurated no man ean estimate. It 
means the betterment of American agricul- 
ture. But it means more. It means the 
development of a finer rural citizenship; 
and in times of stress it is this citizenship 
upon which the nation must rely. The co- 
operative way in agriculture is not an easy 


one to attain. It requires the exercise of 


many virtues. I think these have been best 
catalogued by Professor E. C. Branson, of 
the University of North Carolina, in his 
book ealled ‘‘ Farm Life Abroad.’’ ‘‘ With- 
out the cooperative virtues of sagacity, faith 
in one’s fellows, willing subordination to 
self-chosen authority, vigilance, loyalty and 


courage, a man would better stay out of a 


cooperative society, for it tests character 


more severely than any other mode of busi- 
ness, way of life, or form of civie enterprise 
yet devised by civilized man.’’ These are 
the very virtues, however, which must be 
nourished and strengthened if self-govern- 
ing nations are to survive. It happens, 
therefore, that while the teacher is instruct- 
ing the boys and girls about cooperation he 
is also laying the foundations of a better 
citizenship. Experience has shown that 
only the edueated farmer is qualified for 
membership in a cooperative society. It 
has been the opinion of our profoundest 
statesmen from the beginning that self- 
government can endure permanently only 
through an intelligent citizenship. 

I am wondering if in this age in which 
material triumphs everywhere strike the 
eye and captivate the fancy, we are not los- 
ing faith in the value of an educated citi- 
zenship. I am wondering if we are not 
entertaining the notion just a little bit that 
this stupendous machine-made civilization 
of ours will go thundering on its way for- 
ever even though we deny the value of some 


of the things which « 
men of earlier time 
The leaders in the 


are finding too more 
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ing this as never bef« 
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munity spirit. An 
rural education and 
societies go hand in 
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The progress and 
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likely to attract the 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFI- 
CIENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL’ 


ir the National Education Association 

| done nothing else in the last five years 
except to awaken the elementary principal 
+o study his own problems, to find out what 

s serious responsibilities and highest op- 
ortunities are, it would be worth to the 
education of the children of America all 

++ the association has received from all 
sources during this whole period. The ele- 

entary principal comes closest to the 
entire population of children to be taught 
and their teachers, of any one official con- 
cerned. We can point with pride to the 
progress we have made in the study of our 
wn problems, for we have found out our 
wh status, and our chief professional re- 
sponsibilities—things entirely vague and 
undefined five years ago—and it is to-day 
ur chief pride that this study was under- 
taken by no compulsion from without but 
rather from the self-determination of the 
group itself, as we come to recognize, of 
our own accord, the indefiniteness of our 
powers and the bewildering demands im- 
posed upon us, and the lack of common 
agreement upon which to plan as the newly 
organized National Education Association 
began to draw us in large numbers to its 
great meetings. 

Two years before our group began to 
organize itself for the study of its prob- 
lems, a great spur to study our own prob- 
lems came to us by W. C. Reavis’s compell- 
ing article in the Elementary School Jour- 
nal in December, 1918, entitled ‘‘The 
Duties of the Supervising Principals.’’ To 
us most of the duties were traditional. To 
be sure new duties were often added by the 
higher authorities, but no one duty was 
ever taken away. For the first time as a 

‘Address before the Department of Superin- 


tend 


lence of the National Education Association at 
® opening meeting, February 22. 
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group the elementary school principa!s ap- 
plied themselves to weighing this serious 
list of seores of responsibilities that hereto- 
fore had been taken, as a matter of course, 
one after another like steps in a flight of 
stairs, equal in importance. Now we began 
to ask, ‘‘Are the things that devour our 
time equally valuable in this work of giv- 
ing all the children of all the people the 
best in our power to give?’’ Long and 
earnestly we struggled to find their rela- 
tive values, then we appealed to the super- 
intendents and professors of education in 
the universities to study and weigh the 
relative merits of the clamoring and con- 
flicting claims of priority of importance for 
the principal’s time. Their points of view 
were interesting indeed. While the super- 
intendents agreed that the principal should 
devote 50 per cent. of his time to super- 
vision, the actual practice as observed by 
the university professors was that adminis- 
trative duties and clerical work took to- 
gether almost four times as many hours as 
was given to supervision. Supervision, 
nevertheless, came to its own place through 
this investigation—the objective of the 
efficient elementary school principal. How 
to organize his school so as to give the ma- 
jor portion of the school day to the improv- 
ing of the learning by the children, through 
the improving of the teaching process, and 
then to define the status of the principal 
have been subjeets of the most earnest 
study during the existence of our organiza- 
tion. What is our real job, and what are 
the powers delegated to us to accomplish 
it? 

If the first task is supervision for im- 
proving the learning process, how does the 
efficient principal attain the end he has set 
for himself? The atmosphere in which he 
works is one peculiar to the school and is 
a miracle to the outside world, for it is in 
the land of hope; the children dwell forever 
in to-morrow, never, save under compul- 
sion, turning their heads over their shoul- 
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In this 
stimulating atmosphere courage and cheer 


ders to cast a glance at yesterday. 


become the principal’s daily comrades. 
The principal knows that his real service 
to his school world consists in being an in- 
terpreter. It is only a matter of careful 
study under well-equipped authorities to 
find out how to give mental tests that shall 
measure the child’s native ability to learn, 
but how to profit by the knowledge that he 
He must 
know how to interpret the facts so as to 


gains is not so simple a matter. 


make the right adjustments for the child. 
He must persuade the school boards to 
make provision for shifting the emphasis 
from the study of and 
method to the study of the nature and 
He may still 


subject-matter 


needs of the individual child. 
have to allay the distrust of mental tests in 
the mind of the average parent. His work 
of adjusting the limited or the gifted child 
is growing simpler each year as more and 
more the grade teachers are studying the 
whole subject of testing both by mental and 
achievement tests in the courses now given 
in both summer and Saturday morning 
programs. 

When the principal’s supreme interest is 
the improving of the learning process, he 
soon finds it necessary to help his teachers 
improve their own teaching. This is the 
real test of his leadership. The superin- 
tendents’ work of rebuilding the eurricu- 
lum has been of inestimable value to the 
principal. When this subject has been 
worth the most extended study that this 
leading educational body in our country 
has yet bestowed upon education, the help- 
ing of teachers keeping step with the ad- 
vancing curriculum has a dignity of appeal 
far ahead of the*old ways of evaluating 
these subjects by which we educate the 
children. 

The salvaging of the gifted child is not 
a difficult task in this land where opportu- 
nity springs up over night. There is al- 
ways promotion possible, always opportu- 
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nity for enriching his course by the ma; 
rials giving new experience and awake; 
that greatest reward for work, the j; 
achievement. But it is just as fine 
achievement to discover the gifted teach, 
and one that has long waited accomplis 
ment. The price that the really gift, 
genius among teachers pays for advane 
ment is promotion to a position of adminis 
tration where the children are robbed 
her power to awaken, of enlarging their 
horizon. As Emerson says of such, ‘‘B 
simple living, by an illimitable soul, , 
inspire, you correct, 
raise, you embellish all. 
you teach the beholder how to do the pr 
ticable. According to the depth fro 
which you draw your own life, such is t! 
depth, not only of your strenuous effor 
but of your manners and presence.’’ You 
are all recalling at this moment just sue 
a rarely gifted teacher that you have or 
known. Can not this honorable group fi 
some way to reward such service, and ke 
it for the healing of the world through its 
blessing to little children; some means \ 
real recognition that will enable the gifted 


you instruct, 


By your own act 


teacher to grow in power till her achieve. 
ment is as known and acclaimed as that 
a great musician? 

The efficient principal has learned how t 
make sure of professional growth for th 
whole faculty through the regular teachers 
meetings. If the teachers are bored or w 
willing participants, ‘‘the fault is not 
Dr. Cubberle\ 
has neatly and completely charted this 
kind of enterprise, and it is a wholesom 
thing for us to take up his study of meet- 
ings with our teachers, and honestly fac 
the danger of having to confess ourselves 
guilty of some of the worst types in not so 
remote a past as we might wish. We a 
know his Bulletin-Board-type where 1! 
notices and directions, wearying to exhaus- 
tion the already tired group, might just as 
well have been consigned to the kind) 


our stars but in ourselves.’’ 
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of the patient bulietin boards. 
Some of us know the grievance type—an 
sour as vinegar—where the time that 
should have been spent for professional 
and understanding of the finer 
ngs is snatched by a small group for the 
arsing of all the discouraging things in 
the whole profession, forgetting that the 
rritations of one condition of life are com- 

n to all and are what the poet calls: 

ul ery just meant 
e t! ° soul its bent, 

ind turn thee forth sufficiently impressed. 


The principal has learned that neither 
grievance type monopolized by the dis- 
ted, nor the grumbling type expressive 
s own dyspeptic hours, not the routine 
t looks like real business, but as an easy 
to keep up the appearance of progress 
out doing the hard delving for the hid- 
en treasure that makes for true growth is 

it the golden moments of the teachers’ 

ting should be spent for. Nor is it the 
lecture-meeting where the principal mounts 
is favorite hobby and ambles along ap- 
parently at a great rate, but amounting to 
little more than giving his teachers brief 
period of troubled rest. Milton knew that 
sind of leadership when he said: 


ungry sheep look up and are not fed. 


The really efficient elementary principal 
knows that this time beyond price devoted 

conference or formal meeting is his 
golden opportunity to awaken the latent 
powers and professional devotion of the 
eachers in his school. It is he who must 
ke the blame when his meetings are dead 
ind improfitable to his teachers, exactly as 
they must assume the responsibility when 
eir work falls cold and dead upon the 
ldren in their classrooms. There are no 
uch opportunities that can come to the 
principal comparable to this experience by 
which he is continually being weighed in 
the balanee. 


S 
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The meeting worthy of a professionally 
minded principal is a professional meeting 
—one carefully planned with real objee- 
tives, with common interest participated in 
with careful study by way of preparation 
by all, contributed by all, but always under 
the control of the master mind of the prin- 
cipal as leader. For it is he whose profes- 
sional insight and wisdom must be the eom- 
pelling force in making the meeting like a 
watered garden, a place and time for beau- 
tiful growth of power and skill and renewed 
When tired, dis- 
couraged teachers leave these meetings 
rested and refreshed, the principal may 
know that he has met his great opportunity 
and takes with him the reward of the real 
victor which is the ability to do a harder 


courage and confidence. 


and less promising piece of work with even 
greater victory the next time. And that is 
the happiest recompense that could come to 
him, for just around the corner of his 
career the new and greater difficulty is 
lying in wait. At a Washington women’s 
club recently the meeting included a little 
prayer that seemed to me to belong to 
teachers’ meetings with a peculiar grip: 
‘*Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be 
large in thought, in word, in deed. Let us 
be done with fault finding and leave off 
self-seeking. May we never be hasty in 
judgment and always generous. Let us 
take time for all things; make us to grow 
calm, serene, gentle. Teach us to put into 
action our better impulses straight-forward 
and unafraid, and O, Lord God, let us not 
forget to be kind 

The efficient elementary principal gets 
his real power through his touch with his 


community. He is a member of the church 
of his choice, men’s clubs for social and 
political interests, the board of trade or 
chamber of commerce will welcome him if 
he is the real producer of human values 
that he should be. Anything that will get 
him and keep him in touch with meng real, 
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live ones, will be his salvation, for at times 
it seems as if his mind has broken from its 
for he seems to be in a world 
The 


Teacher organization is one of the greatest 


Moorings, 
where fathers are no more. Parent- 
assets in America to-day to his profession, 
but after a few years he begins to wonder 
if the entire population of his school are 
the children of widows. Our entire profes- 
sion is suffering to-day because those who 
earn the money for the taxes by which edu- 
cation is maintained are only very remotely 
interested in the education of their own 
children whose entire future life depends 
in large measure on what we are doing to 
those same children to-day. The principal 
must leave the walls of his own profession 
into 
the 
aims and attitudes of education to-day is 
But if you want to 


and all its activities if he is to get 


touch with those whose ignorance of 


costing us so much. 
know what contact—living, vital contact 
with this world of men, outside the school, 
means, read President Ide Sargeant’s splen- 
did aceount of his Dr. Pearl in the Ele- 
mentary Principals’ 4th Yearbook. 

What holds us? 
socially, 


We whose limitations 


financially, even professionally, 


loom so great? The principalship is not 
simply a stepping stone to the superin- 
tendency and, strangely enough, some have 
even refused preferring the intangible re- 
wards of life and service to the apparent 
Listen to the confession of one who 
Who among the 


ones. 
deserted from the ranks. 
wise of the outside world could blame her? 
Sut listen: 

‘*In the town where I first taught, schools 
were closed on account of influenza. Every 
teacher in the town volunteered to nurse 
and did it. We were all hundreds of miles 
from home. My landlady said, ‘‘Remem- 
ber, if you get sick, you can’t come back 
here.’’ When schools convened in Decem- 
ber, the school board refused to pay our 
salaries during the entire period of our 
serving the community. 
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‘*] taught two years in the rural! 
Our clothes, friends, actions, telep! 
were all elos 
Then | 
and went to college to get a city posit 


} 


versations and mail 


served and freely criticized. 


I spent five years in college and post ¢ 
ate work learning to teach. | had 
personal liberty in the city school, bu 
classroom liberty was nil. Courses of s 
were planned by a speed maniac 
from boys and girls. We 
three days for Burke’s Conciliation ; 
day each for Macaulay’s speeches 


were 


gave it up and went into business. 
out any special preparation I doubl 
salary, then I tripled it. No one ex; 
me to perform miracles. Yet somet 
feel like one who has seen the glory of G 
—and deserted. High faith in the futur 
love of eager boys and girls, sacrifice, ser 
vice—could one who has known them { 
get?”’ 
What is the test of the efficient prin: 
Is not the test what it has been from 1 
beginning, the imperishable part of 
product? Those immaterial things, 
stronger than steel, more enduring 
adamant, inform the mind and soul of t 
in whom he lives to create. For he 
creator, not merely the builder, nor thy 
coverer, nor even the interpreter. For 
is through his touch on the plastic lif 
his school that the miracle of the inner | 
takes place. 
Dust as we are, the immortal spirit 
Grows like harmony in music, 
sang Wordsworth in his great poem 
plaining the growth of childhood’s sou 
In our own day, Mr. H. G. Wells has im 
mortalized the soul of all great developers 
of childhood. In his book, ‘‘The Undying 
Fire,’’ is revealed the mortal antagonis! 
between the blindness of the world gon 
mad over money success, and that «i 
to an ideal that holds to its end, thous 
erushed between the upper and nether mil 


stone. This great schoolmaste: here is 
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ittely enough named Job, and when 
issed unscathed through the fires 


and the sunlight of great blessing 


reat peace visit him again, he sings 
if trust in unforgettable words, 
ires for onee to speak of his own gift 
ves of his scholars; golden worlds 
se who dare to lift our eyes, to con- 


the high ealling to which we were 


M vs have learned the history of mankind 
has become their own adventure. 
» learned geography so that the world 
ossession. 
1d languages taught to make the past 
| their minds and to be windows upon 


lis tl allen peoples. 





s has taken my boys into the secret places 
r and out again into the nebulae. 
Sor f my boys have made good business men 


se they were more than business men. 

When the war came my boys were ready. They 
to their deaths—how many have gone to their 
s! And would you not, my fellow workers, 
to search the veritable book of Job to find a 

rfect tribute to the great ideal of educa- 


the future, I simply want this world 
taught so that wherever the flame of God 


lit, it has been lit. 


The lamp of knowledge, my fellow work- 
rs, yes, but lit with the flame of God! 
Mary McSkImMon 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
INCIPAL OF PIERCE SCHOOL, 
OOKLINE, MASS. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER COURSES OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF BERLIN 
German Institute for Foreigners (Das 
Deutsche Institut fiir Ausliinder) at the Univer 
of Berlin offers to Americans summer- 
ool courses organized upon the American 
an trom July 15 to August 25. These courses 
lude German language and literature, Ger- 
political and social history, German art 
| German civilization, political economy and 
logy. The courses are arranged for four 
sses of students: 


1. Undergraduates who are preparing at college 
for their B.A. 


2. Postgraduates who are working 
M.A. or Ph.D. 
3. Teachers who desire to continue t! profes 


sional studies 
4. Civilians who merely wish to ta 


courses. 


The courses will be conducted by university 
professors, directors and teachers in secondary 
schools. In addition to the regular classes, lee- 
tures, discussions and observations, there will 
be excursions and social gatherings. Saturdays 
are free for excursions; the language courses 
will meet daily on the other five days trom 


10-12 a. m.; the other courses from 4—6 p. m. 


I. Language; two courses of thirty hours each 
including exercises in grammar, 
phonetics and style, reading of new 
authors, the art of lecturing. 

a. For undergraduates, with the emphasis 
laid on acquiring the practical use of 
the language and on giving an intro 
duction to German literature; 

b. For postgraduates who wish to perfect 
themselves in the German language. 
In this course special emphasis is laid 
on style and the reading of difficult 
works; 

c. For teachers, with consideration of the 
methods of language teaching, using 
the German language as the basis; 
practice teaching and observation of 
classes. 

II. Courses on: 
a. German Culture (30 hours 
b. Social and Educational Problems of 


Germany (30 hours). 


III. Additional courses may be given in con 
merce, physics, chemistry, psycholog 


geology, mineralogy, and in other branches 
if desired. Thirty hours are provided for 
each of these. Each course will only be 
given if, by July 1, at least fifteen appli 


cants have been accepted for that course. 


The courses offered are planned to meet the 
requirements of American educational institu 
tions, and many of these institutions have al 
ready signified their willingness to give credit 
to students or teachers who pursue these courses 
at the summer school in Berlin. Candidates 
who desire such credit are advised to make ar- 
rangements with their accrediting authorities 
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before sending in their applications. Teachers Replying to the probable charge 
who desire credit should make similar arrange- bill would hurt industry, Dr. Smith stated ; 
ments with their school authorities. Massachusetts had moved forward in 

The tuition amounts to 120 marks (about because of the intelligence of her workers 
$30), and entitles the applicant to attend sixty The opposition anticipated by Commissione, 
hours of language courses and thirty hours se Smith was realized when E. G. Plowman. ; 
lected from groups II and III. Other group- senting the Associated Industries, and R 
ings of courses are possible. The tuition also B. Stanley, representing the Arkwright ( 
entitles the student to all special activities. and the cotton industries of Massa 

The Institute of International Education, 522. maintained that the net result of the } 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., will answer’ be the entire exclusion of minor em 
inquiries and furnish application blanks. Each under sixteen vears of age from he: 
application should be accompanied by a deposit industry. 
of five dollars. This will be eredited toward Michael J. Downey, assistant superinter 
the total tuition fee payable in Berlin. Nostu- of schools in Boston, said that the RB 
dent will be registered for a course until the Sehool Committee is opposed to the b 
tuition fee is paid, present form. He stated that the com 
feared that only a small portion of the ; 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BILL FOR COM- would be able to get work. so that me 


PULSORY EDUCATION ON PART- them would be foreed back into the rec 
TIME BASIS schools. In this way the advocates of 
Dr. Payson SMITH, commissioner of educa sure would accomplish the raising of the 


tion for Massachusetts, appeared last week be age by indirection. 
fore the committee on education of the Massa 


chusetts Legislature in advocacy of the bill just EDUCATIONAL BILLS BEFORE THI! 


introduced which would raise the age limit for NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 

compulsory education on a part-time basis from REORGANIZATION of the Board of Edueat 

14 to 16 years. ot New York City is proposed in a bill int: 
As reported by the Boston Evening Tran- duced on February 17 in the Senate by Se 


script, Commissioner Smith declared that the Courtlandt Nicoll and in the Assembly b: 
proposed law is flexible, and would enable the semblyman Samuel H. Hofstadter, Repub 
industries to arrange schedules that would Under its provisions the membership ot 
affect the work but little. The bill was drafted board would be increased to fifteen. not 
with the idea of increasing the education of than nine of whom shall belong to the s 
the pupils for one full year, by having the political party. Senator Nicoll said one of | 
pupil attend for two years on a half-time basis, most important objects sought in the intr 
and yet provide industry with necessary juvenile’ tion of the bill is the elimination of p 
labor without sacrificing the education of the from the Board of Education. 
employees. Dr. Smith stated also that the As the board is now constituted sever 
United States was conducting the greatest ex- bers are appointed—two from Manhattan, t 
periment in the world’s history—the experiment from Brooklyn and one each from the Br 
of democracy—and stated that its success de- Queens and Richmond. In the bill this repr 
manded that the intelligence of individuals be sentation would be changed so that five « 
developed to the limit. would be appointed from the two boroughs \ 
Under the present law a youth between 14_ the largest population, Manhattan and Bro 
and 16 may be excused from school in order to lyn. Three would be appointed from the B 
work if he takes four hours of schooling a week. and Queens and Richmond would continu 
Under the measure put forward by the com- represented by one each. 
missioner of education such a student would be Provision is made for the retention i: 
permitted to work, provided he gave one half of the present members of the board dur 
of his time to school work. their terms, the additional eight members t 
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hat the stituted as to achieve the political bal- 
fed that sienated, and all to be appointed on 
ndustry \f 1. 1926. The new members would serve 
S to seven vears, be succeeded by members to 


full term of seven years, but continue 
» repre ,’ stem of a gradual change in persunnel 
new appointments each year. All mem- 
the board shall serve without pay. 

nusett was introduced by Senator Benjamin 
of New York, which provides a new 
salaries for teachers and principals of 
The junior hgh school 


high schools. 


ie proposed in his bill follows: 
Bost ral teachers, not less than $1,900 a year, 
ist eleven annual increments of $150 each. 


rs of special subjects, the same as general 


\ssistant principals, not less than $3,800 a year, 
least two annual increments of $200 each. 

pals, not less than $5,000, with at least 

ran nual increments of $250 each. 

. iher-clerks, not less than $1,600, with at least 
ial increments of $100 each. 

THE The bill also 


scales for elementary school teachers. 


provides several changes in the 


cipals of elementary schools would receive 
ss than $3,000 a year, with at least four 

increments of $150 each and teachers of 
lasses from A-2 through to and including 


_ 


s-B, instead of 9-B, would receive not less than 
the $1,900 a vear, with at least nine annual incre- 


+ riers ents ol S150. 


ng the education law by providing that 
rodi a city ot 400,000 or more population recom- 
tions for appointments as district super- 
lents, directors of special branches, prin- 
mer pal of or teachers in a training schddl, or 
n principal of a high school, shall be from the 
Bron first three places on the eligible list, but in all 
cities, except New York, appointments of 
eas the principal of a high school may be made as 


es wit eretofore. 


Bronx PROGRESS IN ESTABLISHING CHILD- 
ret GUIDANCE CLINICS 

RESS in establishing child-guidance elinics 
office nd visiting-teacher service to help “behavior 
luring problem” children is indicated in a report just 
Joint Committee on Methods 


by the 
Preventing Delinquency. The report sum 
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vears of work under a 


the 


program 


marizes tour program 
Commonwealth 


for the 


initiated and financed by 
Fund. In this 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, the Com 
monwealth Fund, survey of 
present needs in the field of child welfare, ap 


organizing 


after a careful 
proved a scheme of cooperative activities to 
be earried on by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, the National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers the Publie 
Edueation Association of New York City) and 
the New York School of Social Work. By 


conducting local demonstrations, issuing publi- 


(affiliated with 


eations and offering scholarships, it was pro 
posed to develop scientific study of difficult and 
delinquent children in the schools and juvenile 
courts, to foster sound methods of treatment 
based on such study and to increase the number 
of trained and competent workers in this field. 

Under the direction of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, demonstration child- 
guidance clinies are now being conducted in 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. 
strations have carried on 
varying from six months to a year in five 
of this work child 


guidance clinics fully supported by the local 


Similar demon 


been for periods 


other cities. As a result 


communities are now in operation in St. Louis, 


Dallas, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Los Angeles, 


Memphis and Richmond. At these clinies chil- 
dren who are proving too much for the adults 
them systematic 


physical, psychological and psychiatric exami- 


responsible for are given 
nation and are assisted by trained and sympa 
thetic welfare workers to adjust themselves to 
happier and more normal ways of living. 

the the visiting 


teacher as a specialist in the handling of the 


To demonstrate value of 


problems of misbehaving or retarded school 
children, arrangements were made in coopera 
tion with the local boards of education to sup 
ply a trained visiting teacher for three years 
in a number of communities. In all, 270 cities 
applied for demonstrations under the plan de 
scribed in the report and from these the thirty 
communities were selected to represent a wide 


variety of geographic, social and economic en 


vironments. In ten of the twelve cities where 
the three-year demonstrations closed in June, 
1925, visiting teacher service has been estab- 


lished as a regular part of the public school 
work, 
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APPROVAL OF NEW TYPE TESTS BY coherent, logical form, the ability t 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF illustrations, ete. For these reasons 
EXAMINERS that the board of examiners will ever p 


; ; ; an examination to the short answer 
Wituram A. HANNiIG, chairman of the New ; 


York City Board of Examiners, has made pub- . - 
: s : a PERSONNEL WORK AT WELLESLEY 
ic a report prepared DY a special commuttee ol . . : 
' ee we eee COLLEGE 
the examiners upon a study ol the new type 
; 4 PRESIDENT PENDLETON has appointe 
examinations as compared with the essay type. 
aes . - . to take charge of the personnel work 
rhe specific examination studied was that for ; a 
being carried on at Wellesley Colles 
License No. 1, given in June, 1924. As quoted , Pee 
; Bureau of Occupations. The board co 
in The Sun, Mr. Hannig said that “it would be mare . 
President Pendleton as chairman: P, 


rash to make dogmatie generalizations” trom : 
Alice I. Perry Wood, director of the B 


the figures of the study, but continued: 
; Occupations, as secretary; Dean Alice \ 


It perhaps would not be. unsafe to conclude, how Miss Edith S. Tufts, dean of reside: 


ever, from these figures that a one-hour short Frances L. Knapp, dean of freshmer 


answer test gives results about as reliable asa four- Mary Frazer Smith, recorder; Dr. | 
hour conventional essay type examination. This Brovles. college physician ; Dr. Marv | 
conclusion is borne out by the intercorrelation fig- Kruif assistant physician; Miss Fi | 

9 G22 515UE Ss t ea Ss re rey 


ures between the old test, on the one hand, and each ; , . 
son, associate in the Bureau of Occunat 


of the two short answer tests on the other. . - . 

bag ; Miss Eleanor A. McC. Gamble, of the depart 
The ease and the definiteness with which short 5 . 
ment of psychology. 
answer tests may be scored and the extensive range a Pails . : 
of questioning which they make possible, have long [he aim of the board is to bring togethe: 


been recognized as distinct advantages for this istrative officers for the discussion ot 


form of examination. In addition it may now be ons ol personnel and to make possi! 


said if the conclusion is correct that a one-hour cumulative record of the information 

short answer test is not less reliable than a four- concerning each student during her 
hour conventional test, that the same examination career. The record is kept on a large « 
time given over to short answer tests should give jneludes the student’s entrance recor 
more reliable ratings than if given over entirely to physical history, her psychological test 
the essay type tests. The examination as described her scholastic record while at college, het 
above, given in a total of six hours, probably gave curricular activities and her personalit 
as reliable results as would twelve hours of ex ees : ; ' 
The personality rating sheet, from 


} 


clusively old type examination. : : 
data for the ecards is obtained, has be 


Mr. Hannig pointed out that, while the time out by the personnel division of the bur 
of the eandidate and of the rater is conserved occupations with the cooperation of the 
by the newer form of examination, the time of ment of psychology of the college. It 
the framers of the examination paper is vastly thirteen traits: Appearance, power of 
increased. Under present conditions, the board hension, initiative, alertness, reliabilit 
of examiners could not possibly find the time mon sense, intellectual enthusiasm, memo! 
} + 


to cast all of its examinations in the short an- oOperativeness, integrity, temperament, 
swer mold. The statement continued: ness of mental life, sense of honor, under 

ee of which such ratings as, superior, accept: 
Nor, in all likelihood, would it if it could. Pros- 1 om 
; hould 1 ' average, below average are suggested. | 
rective teachers should be tested as to their powers . . 
E : sheets are sent to members of the faculty, 
of extended, original written discourse. Without : 
are requested to rate their students, 


ratings are then added to the other infor 
on the permanent rating cards. 


some free answer (essay type) testing, it would not 
be possible to form a correct judgment of the ex- 


aminee’s habitual use of written English. We be 


lieve, moreover, that there are many abilities One of the aspects of the personnel wo! 
essential in good teaching which short answer ex- ducted by the vocational bureau is the « 


aminations can not very well test, such as ability ence with each student. Miss Knapp inter 
to organize subject matter and to set it forth in all freshmen, Miss Jackson the sophomores 
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Miss Wood the who 


ith the bureau, careful 


seniors, are 


records ol 


rviews being kept, with the aim ot 
- each counsellor’s impressions available 


Other assistance is oilfered 


in choosing a career aiter col 


ectures to those t 


students inte: 


prominent and successful busi 


professional men and women, as well 


s and pamphlets on vocational mat 
kept on 


ibrary. 


are a special reference 


YALE UNIVERSITY CAMPAIGN 
FOR ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENT 

meeting of alumni of Yale University 

Haven on Birthday, 

lent Angell announced that Yale will in- 


Washington’s 


the cooperation of her alumni and friends 
ring during the next five years an ad 
nal endowment fund of $20,000,000 needed 
iintain the educational of the 
rsity. Otto T. Bannard, ’76, will be chair 
t] 


standards 


1e Yale Endowment Fund; the vice 
will be Chauncey M. Depew, ’56, 
Justice William Howard Taft, ’78, and 
ir Twining Hadley, ’76, president emeritus 


PY 


Yale. Committees will be organized through- 

the country this year and a general appeal 
e made in 1927. 

he purpose of this movement is defined by 

» Yale Corporation as follows: “To acquaint 
lumni and the general public alike more 
with the work of education and research 

the of the 

e rendered by it, and to invite gifts for 


ted by university, publie 

mal endowment which will enable Yale to 

take advantage of these opportunities and to 
still greater national service.” 

tlining the general needs of the university, 

Angell 


reased more than one hundred per cent. and 


explained that attendance had in- 
ial expenditures more than doubled since 
war, whereas the university’s endowment 
In 1918-19 
productive endowment of the univer 


as $23,283,000, said President 


nereased only 74 per cent. 


Angell. 


1924-25 it had risen to $41,646,000. Substan 


gh this increase is, it still leaves the en- 
of several 


far below that of our sister 


Moreover the purchasing power of 
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resources, 
As a result of 


the line and 


In 1918 
64. In 1924 
of this situation 


to live within its 


ment, and, were it not for the 


alumni, would incur a considerab!] 


The obtaining of at least $20,000,0 


endowment seems to me essentis 


ing of Yale’s present and future welfare 
) 


unless such further endowment is given by he 


graduates and otherdriends, it will be impossibk 


for Yale to maintain her high position among tl 
of the The sum 
will be devoted entirely to financing a program 


k of the ur 


universities world. 


bringing every department of the wor 


, 


ue 


versity up to the highest standard of educational 


excellence. 


. 


buildings or for purposes of expansion. 


The major purposes to which the additional fur 


(1) To 


adequate compensation for our teachers, 


will be applied are: provide more neat 
increase their number, and (3 
the university library. 
to 


salaries to our teachers is not only a m: 


The obligation pay more nearly 


simple fairness to those whom we have entrusté 


with the high responsibility of moulding the mir 
and characters of our students, but is indispensab 
to the continued excellence of our educational w 
+} 


Salaries at Yale are somewhat lower thar 


force at certain other universities. Exp: 


shows that we are not always in a positi 

our own either in getting or keeping the 
highest distinction, so far as salary 
affect the matter. 


we can retain the best ealibre of tea 


Our salaries should be su 


chers 


demanding an undue personal sacrifice. 


COMMEMORATION DAY AT THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


On the occasion of the celebration of 


memoration day of the Johns 


} 


} 


No part of the fund will be used for 


iy 


and (2) to 


adequately to endow 


ie 


rk 


com- 


Hopkins Uni- 


versity on February 22, in Peabody Hall, where, 


fifty years ago, Daniel Coit Gilman outlined his 


first real graduate university 


plans for the 


IT 
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America, Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president of about advances “so profound and far-r 
the Johns Hopkins University, announced the as to be almost without parallel in hist 
return of the university to its earliest ideals. One ot the outstanding features of 
As soon and as rapidly as funds will allow was an ovation accorded Mrs. Christi 
Johns Hopkins will abolish the first two years Franklin when the names of candidates 
of undergraduate work and will award only the grees were announced. Mrs. Frankli: 


two degrees of doctor of philosophy and master a lecturer at Columbia University, 


rh 


of arts. sented with a diploma for which she 
President Goodnow, in the course of his an- forty-four years ago, but could not re 
nouncement, said: cause the university at that time confer 


. degrees upon women students. 
Johns Hopkins University has, so far as I know, I 


never had a football player chosen on an all ‘4 
American team. It has had, however, the consola EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


tion of good repute in scholarship. I venture to on wa ; : 
say that, had it been the popular practice over the ; THE twenty-fifth ogee | OF the cor 
last fifty years to select all-American teams in arts tion of Professor Edward L. Thorndike 
and sciences, Johns Hopkins would frequently have Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
been represented. Rowland, the physicist; Rem celebrated on Friday, February 19, 

the chemist; Osler, the physician; Sylvester, ance with the program announced in t 


aey 
en, 


the mathematician; Gildersleeve, the Grecian, and issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, except 


some who are still with us certainly would have eral changes in the speakers at the 
been considered. There were at the dinner about two 

rhe student preparing for research work is re and fifty of Professor Thorndike’s colleag 
quired to spend too many years in general study be- former students and friends. Professor |] 


fore he begins to concentrate upon productive work. 7 git, presided and there were spe 


[he increased number of students has required Team Sueeee © Bacall De Peedi PX, 
pel, Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, President I 
Suzzallo, Professor E. D. Strayer, Dr. | 
Woodworth and President Nicholas M 


Butler. A volume containing appr 


a more elaborate system of administrative organiza 
tion, with we result that the professors and in 


structors find too little time available for their 
proper function—research and _ stimulation for 
research. 


The Johns Hopkins plan contemplates that only of Professor Thorndike and accounts 


such students will be attracted and selected as may work was presented to him by Professor M 
possess the necessary mental endowment and equip T. Whitley, and a silver loving cup wi 
ment for research. More intensive training will be sented to him by Mr. Felix M. War! 
given such students, unhampered and unimpeded = tyrystee of ee College. 
by the deadening weight of numbers. 
A LUNCHEON in honer of Dr. Frank W. | 

The exercises commemorated the inauguration Jou, superintendent of the Washington s 
fifty years ago of the late Daniel Coit Gilman and president of the department of super 
as the first president of the university. tendence, and of Miss Mary MecSkimmon, pres 

Dr. Michael I. Pupin, professor of electro- dent of the National Education Associatior 
mechanics at Columbia University and past- given at the Hotel Mayflower on the after 
president of the American Association for the of Washington’s birthday by the Dist: 
Advancement of Science, delivered the prin Columbia Education Association. Dr. W1 
cipal address, taking as his subject “The In- Mather Lewis, president of George Washing" 
tellectual Renaissance in America, 1876-1926.” University, presided, and addresses were ! 

Dr. Simon Flexner, director of the Rocke- by Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner ot | 


feller Institute, in presenting the university with tion for Massachusetts; Dr. Randall J. | 

a bust of Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns Hop-  sunerintendent of schools, Cincinnati; P: 
kins, declared that Dr. Welch had been the out- Chas. H. Judd, director of the school of e& 
standing influence transforming American medi- tion of the University of Chicago, and 
cal research and teaching, and had brought Ferris, of Michigan. 
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two former commissioners of 


1, Dr. William Torrey Harris and Dr. 


rs ol 


er Priestley Claxton, were presented to 
S. Bureau of Education on February 25 
litorium of the Department of the In- 
[he portrait of Dr. Harris was painted 
1909, and is the gift of the Harris 

The presentation was made by Dr. A. 
ip on their behalf. The National 
of Parents and Teachers is the donor 
Claxton portrait, and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
the organization, made the pres- 
address. This portrait was recently 
from life by Sarah Ward Conley, a 
pupil of John J. 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 


Bouguereau. Dr. 


presided at the presentation ceremonies 
Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
y accepted the portraits. The Secretary 
e Interior and the Commissioner of Eduea- 
iter received members of the Department 
Superintendence in the offices of the secre- 


Dr. CHarLes E. Beury, recently elected pres- 

of Temple University, will be guest of 

r at a testimonial dinner at the Bellevue- 

tford Hotel, Philadelphia, on March 24. 

sinus College recently conferred the LL.D. 
ree upon President Beury. 

Dr. ALBertT Brirr, formerly a member of the 

staff of the Frank A. Munsey Com- 

y, of New York, was formally inaugurated 


resident of Knox College on February 19. 
lter A. Jessup, president of the Univer- 


lowa, was the principal speaker. 


FrepERICK B. Rogprnson, dean of the 
of business and civie administration at 

» College of the City of New York, has been 
nted acting president of the College of 

the City of New York during the absence of 


Ur. Sidney E. Mezes, who is now convalescing 
t Pas Christian, La. 


k. CLARENCE C. Parrcn, of the staff of the 
vard Graduate School of Education and for 

ir years with the Federal Board of Voea- 
tonal Education, has been appointed associate 
olessor of edueation at Rutgers University, 
effective on July 1. Dr. Parteh will visit high 
s in New Jersey on behalf of Rutgers 
versity, giving advice to students on voca- 


] enid 


tional matters and organized vocational guidan 
courses for teachers. 

W. C. 
instruction of the Hawaiian Islands, and Arthur 
A. Hauck, president of the Oahu College, Hono 


CRAWFORD, superintendent of public 


lulu, are visiting the United States and expected 
to be present at the meetings in Washington ot 
the Department of Superintendence. 
DISTINGUISHED visitors from abroad who will 
attend the third National 
of Education held in 
next April include the Duchess of Atholl, par- 
undersecretary to the British De 
Sir Henry Walford 


Canadian Council 


which will be Montreal 
liamentary 
partment of Education; 


Davies, known throughout the world of music; 
Sir A. T. 
literature in the University of Cambridge, and 
De. T. &. is ex 
pected that the French 
Mgr. Alfred Baudrillard, archbishop of Paris; 


André Honnorat, senator and former minister 


Quiller-Couch, professor of English 


Glover, of Jesus College. It 


visitors will include 


of edueation; Professor Jean Bruhnes, of the 
Collége de France, and M. 8. 


of the University of Strasbourg. 


Charlety, rector 
Dr. R. Tait 
Mackenzie, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
H. Finley, 
of the editorial department of the New York 


well known as sculptor, and Dr. J. 


Times, are included in the list of speakers from 
the United States. Dr. E. W. Beatty, chan 
cellor of McGill University and president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, is chairman of the 
local committee. 

Miss Maset Carney, of the department of 
rural education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at the request of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and with the cooperation of the 
International Missionary Council, will spend six 
months in Africa, studying the organization and 
methods of education in Liberia and in the 
British Colonies of Africa, and at the close of 
her trip will make an extended report, with 
recommendations for further developments or 
reorganizations of educational schemes now in 
operation. In September she will attend an 


international conference on African affairs in 
Belgium, and will speak on educational condi- 
tions as she observed them, returning to Teach 
ers College in October. 

Tuomas H. Reep, professor of political sei- 
ence at the University of Michigan, has left 


to deliver a series of eight lectures at the Uni 
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the subject of “American THomas Eusa Jones, fellow in 
nment.”” He will also study Columbia University, has been elected pri 
the metropolitan governments of the larger of Fisk University. This maintains t 
European cities. tion of a white president and 
faculty at Fisk, the oldest colleges 


Miss Anice M. O71 
in the South. President-elect Jon: 


botany at Wellesley, has returned from 
Africa, where she has been exchange pr ate of Earlham College, of the Hartt 


of botany at the Univers ty of W itwatersr: 


logical Seminary and has taken 


Johannesbure. at Columbia University. 


Proressor WILLIAM W. Sweet, p 


storv in DePauw University, hi: cit 


dean 0 women 


| } 
! n, has en rantea 


presidency of West Virginia Wesley: 


for the second semester of 
school year. She will leave this month for Proressor T. Eart SuLLENGER, he 
Europe to rest and travel until next autumn. department of sociology, is the directo 
During her absence 1 as ant dean, Lydia second Training School for Recreatio: 
Lawrence Brown, will act as dean of women of ers which will be conducted by the 1 
the university. of Omaha as a part of the regular sun 
Proressor F. C. Wuitcome. director of the sion. All phases of recreational leaders} 
division of practical arts in the Teachers Col be tanght. The Playground and Recreat 
lege of Miami University, sailed at the end of sociation of America will again cooper 
January on a six months’ sabbatical leave to be J. O. Matorr, for a number of years 
spent in Europe. the department of commercial studies 
Dr. Burces Jonnson, professor of English Yeatman High School, St. Louis, and 
and director of the bureau of publications at past two years chairman of the con 
Vassar College, has resigned. commercial work for the Missouri stat: 
Proressor J. Marcus O’Sunuivan, of the Study revision, has accepted a posit 
National University of Ireland, has been ap- specialist = commercial education 
pointed minister of education in the Irish Free U. 5. Bureau of Education. 
State, a post which has been vacant since the Mr. Roscor L. West, of Trenton, N. J 
resignation of Dr. John MaeNeill last Novem- recently been appointed to the positior 
ber. Professor O’Sullivan, who represents assistant commissioner of education 
County Kerry in Dail Eireann, was formerly of elementarv education. 
parliamentary secretary to the ministry for ; 
finance. He is not a Gaelic scholar, and his ap- GRADY GAMMA‘ ~ formerly saperine 
schools at Winslow, Ariz., has been electé 
president of the Northern Arizona T: 


College and director of the training scho 


pointment is likely to cause a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction in the ranks of the extreme 


“Trish Ireland” Party. 
Miss Emity Penrose, principal of Somerville D. R. SuMstTINeE was elected, at a recé 
The ing of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Board of Edu 


director of curriculum study and educa 


College, Oxford, since 1907, has resigned. 
council has appointed as her successor Miss 
Sarah Margery Fry, formerly warden of Uni measurement at a salary of $7,000 for 
versity House for Women Students at Birming- months’ service; D. Z. Eckert was 
sistant in this department at $4,500 


t le 
ham University and at present secretary of the 


Penal Reform Committee. months’ service. 


J. F. Durr has been appointed lecturer in Dr. H. A. Daves, head of the teacher-tt 
education in the University of Durham in sue- department of the state normal school 01 
cession to Mr. W. O. Brigstocke, who has re- Falls, Wis., has been elected pres 
ceived a similar appointmnt in the University Baxter, Tenn., Seminary, to succeed 
of Liverpool. erend Harry L. Upperman, who has 
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Miss SARAH naster emeritus 
Horace Mann School, Boston, observed 

} — . .¢  ninetieth birthday anniversary at her hon 
O« rotessor ol! . . 

lia Luther S Newton Lower Falls, Mass., on Feb: 

a LULheran oecinil 

when she received many letters 
elected preside! Ol : 
tion and a check representing 


niversity, beginning his new work 

S ieceeds Dr. Horace M Ky ans, crom man or her eeieeed —— 
GreoRGE Norton N 

the Brearley School, New York C1 


1 


will retire at the end of the pres 


[AEL, tormer 
Women at 


In order to resume university 
of that institution , 


ing a sabbatical vear abroad 
the board of trustees. Th . 


ceeds the late Dr. T. W. Palmer 


the school have announced th: 
Dunn, the present assistant head, 
who for a number of years w: headmistress. 
- of the extension division of 
Agricultural College, and since 
agent of Menominee, Mich., has a: 


s iperintendency of the Menomine¢ 


P it I. Ri LE, tormeri\ 
Etowah County High School 
has been elected superintende: 
Tuskegee. The appointment carries 
$3,600 and ineludes a home for 

vART, formerly superintendent of 
at Albany, Ala., recently resigned to 

\l-time secretary of the Alabama Edu- 
\ssociation. Mr. N. F. Greenhill is now 


ntendent at Albany. 


ot Minnesota, 
tendent ot schools at \ irvl 


com succeeds E. . Duftield 
Dr. A. B. MEREDITH, 


tion for Connecticut, spoke 


ssor J. Pau Goong, of the department 
phy of the University of Chicago, was 
ident of the Association of Amer- ne 
Geographers at its recent meeting at the — ey eae 
of Baltimore. His subject 


Ss hool.” 


of Wisconsin. 


W. T. Srrarron, of the depart- 

. » . dr IBRO a Bi RIE, rotessor ot teael! 
athematies at the Kansas State Agri- Dr. AMBROSE I HI I 

. rs-¢ we an ormal-sch dueation i ,eV 

College, was elected president of the { college and normal chool educat in Ne A 

Association of Mathematics Teachers 


venty-third annual meeting of the asso- 


York University, was a guest 


New York State Normal School on February 9 


He gave two addresses on “Making and keep 
ing the Teacher Training College Democratic i 


Organization and Spirit” and on 


recently held in Topeka. 


CHARLOTTE M. Browy, librarian at the 


sitv of Sou r alifornia, was electe : " ‘oll 
v of ithern California, was elected School Teachers College as 


of the Southern California Confer- hool.” 


College and University Librarians for 

1926 at a meeting held at Whittier Col- Proressor Hector Roca, of 

February 13. Cordova, Argentina, who has been comn 
‘ by his government to study the educatio 


school at Plainfield, N. J., has bee at: : ; 
owe United States, gave a lecture at Wellesley 


the board of edueation the Maxson 
honor of Dr. Henry M. Maxson, 
lent of schools, in recognition of a Two additional classes 


lege last week on “The Tw 


of a century of work devoted to the by the Harvard-Boston 
1 schools, which has resulted in plac- courses in education. They ar 
on a high plane of excellence. and Nashua, N. H., and are made up of teachers 
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At North Adams, W. D. Armentrout, of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, this year at 
Harvard, is giving a course in “Foundations of 
Teaching Method.” At Nashua, Charles 8. 
Thomas is giving a course in literary appre- 
ciation. 

A BREAKFAST conference to discuss educa- 
tional problems in the Near East was _ held 
at the Powhatan Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
February 24. Those present included: Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, Dr. E. P. Salmon and Dr. 
Sherwood D. Shankland, all of Washington; 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director of Lincoln 
School, New York City; Dr. David E. Weglein, 
of Baltimore; Dr. J. H. Binford, of Richmond, 
Va.; Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, of San Francisco; 
Dr. McHenry Rhoades, of Frankfort, Ky.; Dr. 
M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Iowa, and Dr. H. V. 
Holloway, of Dover, Del. 


THE residue of the estate of the late William 
J. MeDonald, a banker of Texas, said to amount 
to $1,490,000, has been bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity of Texas for an astronomical observa- 
tory. 

THE sons and daughters of Charles W. Bing- 
ham, of Cleveland, Ohio, have made a gift of a 
million dollars to Yale University. Half of the 
gift will be spent on the building of a new 
dormitory to house 125 students, another por- 
tion will be set aside for its maintenance and 
the remainder will go to the university’s gen- 
eral endowment fund. The new dormitory will 
be known as the Charles W. Bingham Hall. 


A art of $500,000 to the University of Penn- 
sylvania on condition that the university raise 
an equal amount has been made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Phipps, of New York, to be de- 
voted to the welfare of the Phipps Institute. 
The Phipps Institute was founded by Mr. 


Phipps for the treatment of tuberculosis under 
the direction of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The university has also received a gift of 
$100,000 by the children of Dr. C. C. Harrison, 
former provost, to further the interests of the 
university museum. 

Mrs. Sot Rosensioom, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has given $500,000 to the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem as a memorial to her husband. 


By the will of the late John D. Larkin, the 
University of Buffalo receives $100,000 to be 


added to the John D. and Frances H 
Foundation, toward which Mr. La: 
previously given $250,000. The fund 
marily for the endowment of the 


chemistry. 


A sBeguest of $50,000 to the Beirut Ss 
Protestant College is contained in th: 
Francis Phelps Dodge, son of the 
D. Stuart Dodge, who was engaged in 
terian missionary work in the Near East 


more than fifty years. 


Mrs. Frank R. LILuie has made an addit 
gift of $4,000 to the University of 
toward the construction and equipment 
Whitman Laboratory of Experimental Zo 
making a total of $94,000 given by Professo: 
and Mrs. Lillie for the laboratory. 


A JOINT congressional committee compos: 
five senators and five representatives this 
began hearings on the bill which provides 
department of education with a secretary 
president’s cabinet. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY ANI 
THE CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED 

SCIENCE 
THe boards of trustees of Western Res 
University and Case School of Applied S 
issue the following statement: 
In the report of the commission appoint 
the Cleveland Foundation to make a stud 


“that there be organized in Cleveland 
university corporation, to include the pres 
higher institutions under consideratior 

which will have the widest possible appea 
the citizens of the city and the nation at 
Since the publication of this report the 


} y 
yOE 


of trustees of the institutions considered t! 
have been engaged in a sincere effort to 
mine to what extent this recommendation 

be adopted. Throughout these negotiat 
trustees of the participating institutions 
been of one accord in the desire to prov 

the City of Cleveland the facilities of 
university, such as that depicted in the ! 
tion report, but they have encountered certa 


practical difficulties which at times have 


Y 


peared to be almost if not quite insupera 
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committed 
out of the 
requirements of the instit 


bilities which can not be 
he interests of alumni and 


to be sacrificed. 


ms of the Greater University 
nd the later correspondence between 

of trustees have brought to light the 
ection that Western Reserve Univer 
‘ollezge and the Case School of 
Science ean not be united in one uni 
nization, but must continue to fune 
ependent institutions, each under the 
direction of its own board of 


and 
that 


future developments must 


yn for granted and be governed 


nditi 


Happily, however, there has been for 


ears between the institutions a spirit of 
n which has manifested itself in many 

ng certain economies and transfers 
es and eredits, and which during the 

the negotiations referred to 

the creation of Cleveland College, 
cessful beginning has given great 
The 
f trustees have therefore turned to the 
the 


ng the ends desired, believing 


n to all concerned. several 


such a cooperation as 

reachi 
participating institutions can preserve 
arate independent existence and yet 
in making that for higher 
which the 


to have. 


provision 
community expects and 
boards of trustees after careful consider- 
f the problems involved have adopted 
ving recommendations of their joint 
ttees and believe that the plan set forth 
complish the results desired while pro- 
the interests which must be conserved, 
ng the present powers of the several boards 


rustees unimpaired : 


at there be organized a new corporation to 


the University Foundation of Cleve 


us corporation be composed of fifteen 
two of shall be 
ich of the boards of trustees of West 


University, Adelbert College and the 


trustees, whom 


participating 
ineligible for mé 
participating institutio! 
ue members of the Found: 
That the functions of 
as follows: 
To ceive reports of 
participating institutions 
the several boards of trustees plans of 
cial effort 
apportionment of ur 
b. To 
institutions, fund: r 
and to hol 
for the beneft of 
tutions. 


for their adoption, i 
designated fur 


and disburse to the 
their 


secure, participating 


devel pment, 


d and use 


the cause 


through 


‘oO pron ote 


Cleveland nent of the 


participating institut ; to propose to th 


boards of trustees measures of c 


their 


several 


for consideration, and 


operation 


creation of such additional schools 


partments within the 
from ti 


tions as may 


necessary and 
In the opinion of trustees, 


such an organization will secure 


tages al 


will carry into effect the spiri 


tions of the Cleveland 


provide a feder 
through which the 


cooperation and 


Found: 
ratior of in 
‘'yY MAV eNnjOV 


may provide 


the facilities of a greater university to | 


oped by common effort through the years 
The 
many years of discussion in 
the 
affiliation between 


announcement comes 


land and in press of the nation as to an 
Western 


and Case School of Applied Science. 


Reserve University 
For more 
than forty years the two institutions have oc 


The 


Cleveland F 


pied adjoining campuses. report of the 
the 


ferred to in the first 


commission of yundat 


‘ 


paragraph ol 


ment, was published in February, 
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the request of the two institutions the founda mon sense then suggests a search { 
tion made a survey of higher education in Cleve multiples in an effort to be of greatest 
land, and as a result, in its report, recommended to the largest possible number, and ea 
that Western Reserve University and Case  noyance to the fewest. This suggests 
School of Applied Science form an alliance. program that eliminates as far as poss 
Marigé Kirkwoop conventional phrases of any theologica 
sical tion which are most likely to offend hig 
DISCUSSION sitive disbelievers in that theology. A 
COMPULSORY CHAPEL IN OUR prepared compilation of readings s| 
available to any chapel leader, this t 
COLLEGES selections from many ethical teachings 
tion to those of the Hebrew scriptures ar 
New Testament. Spoken prayers m 
be eliminated, and a few minutes 
or quiet music, offered in their place. 


In planning a program for four years of 
undergraduate life at a residential college, it is 
not going to be possible to consider every need 


of each student. Whoever plans the program 


must pick and choose with all the wisdom there No compulsory classroom or required 
is at command, recalling those old arithmetical of exercise, in a good college, follows a 
principles of highest common multiple and least gram dictated by tradition alone, or ; 


common denominator. such text-book material as was prepared 


The planning must include some program of out thought for the special needs of 


community living, because students are invited students. This means the further prep 
to live there. If the college pays no attention of a hymnal for local use, which would p 
to life outside the classroom that life might con- omit many of the hymns contained in th 
ceivably become so unsatisfactory as to over- hymn books. Musie should be a large part 


balance all the good of the best possible elass- the service; not hymn singing or chora 
primarily, but organ musie stimulating t 
meditation rather than destructive of 
this calls for trouble and expense. But 
chapel service is not worth both, the: 


room instruction; especially since students as 
young as sixteen are included. 

This program must offer not only intellectual, 
physical and social training, but allow for 


spiritual experience. Such a need can not be worthy a place on the crowded college pr 


met by any lecture course or any arbitrary How often should such a service be 
dicta. But the importance of the need should Opinions would differ widely on this 
be acknowledged in the formal plan. One proposition, offered for argument, 


Considerations such as these have led many three times a week—say Monday, Wednes 
colleges to include in their plans a compul- and Friday. 
sory assembly at regular intervals. Some as- If such an assembly has been deemed |! 
semble primarily for social reasons; others desirable, and after council from all sides ha 
bring the group together for a consideration or determined upon the best possible program 
recognition of “spiritual” forees; in other col- on the number of times the assembly 
leges there is a confusion of these two motives. occur, should it be compulsory? The wh 

If honest reasoning rather than mere tradi- program at an undergraduate college has, 
tional acquiescence leads to the establishment the most liberal dispensation, the element 
of a chapel in connection with a college, and compulsion behind it. But it is equall 
time assigned on the program for assemblage that nine tenths of the community ought ! 
there, how best may that chapel time be used, feel the compulsion. They came to face 
who should convene there and how often? tain experiences and the fact that they are 

First of all, one must take into consideration compelled to get them after they come s! 
the peculiarly individual nature of religious ex- not bother them. 
perience. The group may be so fortunate as No settlement of the chapel question is going 
to include Jew as well as Gentile, Catholic and to please everybody. That is obvious enoug! 
Protestant, orthodox and free-thinker. Com- “Group” chapel is just one of many tems 
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of 


seeking an educational experience 


m planned for a large number 


isly. Even such minor matters as 


rules, smoking rules, residential hours, 
all the 


at have to do with manners of living 


attendance and petty 


class 


ssary only because a great many are 


enjoy the college experience all at 
time, for reasons of expediency and 


nal to be gained from the group. 


because there is also something 


nscientious reasoning and not mere tra- 
eads to the inclusion of a compulsory 

any college plan, then there is no 
that it 
Perhaps it is part of the training 


ilue in the argument offends a 


member of such a minority greatly 


to learn to grin and bear it! 


Surely a 
attending a Mohammedan college might 
heed the to 


irse there are always youngsters in a 


muessin’s eal] prayer. 
state of revolt; this is a healthy mani 
of youth. But certainly these pro- 
are stretching a point when they refer 
“eompulsory 
to 
For it is recorded that he 
7 


there 


llezge chapel as a form of 


One might refer them Naaman 


tural Tame. 
his God with just such a question. 
he said, “and 


palace,” up 


Rimmonites. They have compul- 


service regularly, and expect all the em- 


I 


to bow their heads while it is going on. 
am not a Rimmonite, and what shall I 
And the Lord said to him, “Bow your 
ke a gentleman.” 


» Arabians say “If thou art a Mussulman 


r 


ster of creation.” 


with the Franks; if a Christian, join 
vanst mix with them 
thou hast attained peace, and art a 
The Persians say, “What- 


Bs... a me 


road I take joins the highway that leads 


’ 
ihee 


It remains for the youthful Amer- 


to maintain that in a required college cha- 


se 


— 
ire 


yo 


vice he can not find God. But surely 
student suffers harm from a compulsory 
ot 


that the harm over-balances the benefits 


the college he attends, to such a 


trom other characteristics of the place, 


¢ 


juite evidently that college is the wrong 
ronment for him. 


ussing compulsory chapel in an under- 
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graduate college the chief p ynt at issue sh 
be the 


service students are compelled to attend. 


not compulsion, but the nature 


BuRGES JOHNSON 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 


A CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT 
We shall 


against 


to hear 


Democracy, its leveling 


doubtless never cease in 


dietments in 
fluences, and its “lock step” in education until 
the aim in education has become qualitative as 
It 
we have met the problem only 


established 


well as quantitative. must be realized that 


“in the rough” 


when we have education for all. 


Education, differentiated according to capaci 


We 


made our first move toward this refinement when 


ties and needs, is inevitably the next step 
classes for the subnormal were established and 


of late it is beginning to be felt that of even 
creater importance is the special training of the 
supernormal child the 


thinkers and the leaders of the future are to be 


from whom original 


recruited. Even more important does it seem 
that such should have an opportunity to develop 
to the maximum of their powers if Democracy 
is to escape the stigma which is upon it at the 
present time of producing only the mediocre. 
In the De 


partment of the Southern Branch of the State 


California in Teachers Training 


University just such an experiment is being 


conducted with a small group of selected chil 
dren. The 
Rooms” in order that the children may not be 


classes are called “Opportunity 


made harmfully self-conscious of their segrega 


tion. The experiment is now in its fifth year, 
work 


Edu 


peen 


and the organizer and supervisor of the 
is Miss Lulu Stedman, whose book, “The 
eation of Gifted 
published by the World Book Company. 


Children,” has recently 
Pro 
fessor Terman of Stanford, who writes the pret 
to that although 


are other experiments in the training of 


there 
cifted 


ace the book, observes 


children in progress “unfortunately few of these 


have been under way any considerable length of 
time and fewer still have been adequately re 
ported.” 

work of 
these classes with pleasure not only on account 
of the 


parent of one of the pupils. In the ordinary 


I have myself been following the 


my interest in education but also as 
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grade school my boy had developed into one of they did much to make a more socia 

those problem children with whom neither par- being out of him, teaching him to pl. 
ent nor teacher knows what to do. On the and tennis, in both of which sports he 
playground he would join in none of the games deeply interested. According to the p 


or activities of the other children, and was_ the school the children are not hurried thr 


usually to be found hiding beneath an outside’ their grades to reach high school earlier 
stairway absorbed in some book. In the class their fellows, but the course of study is 
room he was dreamy and inattentive. Again ened and enriched for them. My son enter 
and again I was summoned to the school to high school two years ago and the good 
meet the complaint that although his written of the “opportunity room” have apparent 
work graded high and he never failed to pass lasting. He is interested in his studies. 
the written tests, yet he paid no attention dur- honor pupil, yet he plays tennis enthusiastica 
ing oral recitations and had usually to be every afternoon and takes an interest, mor 
prodded by some fellow pupil or touched on than I ever hoped for, in the general activit 
the shoulder by the teacher to know that he of the school. Remembering the unhappy ch 
had been called on. Most distressing was the he was in his earlier life in the public seh 
difficulty at home in getting him to go to school I ean not imagine how these adjustments to |i 
at all. Time after time, particularly on Mon- would have been made in his case without t 
day mornings when he had enjoyed two days special attention which he was fortunate en 
of his own free activity, would he throw him- to receive. My gratitude as a parent is on 
self down upon the livingroom couch and wail equalled by my deep interest in this movement 
with grief at having to go to school. I was for special training for supernorma! childre: 
as much distressed as he, yet I knew not what Its effects if it become general will, I believe, be 
to do. far-reaching, and do much to restore confidence 
About this time I was told of the experiment and faith in our experiment in Demoer 
which was being made by Miss Stedman at the L. S. 





university with a group of selected children— 


those in fact who were able to pass an intelli- QUOTATIONS 


gence test with an I.Q. of 140 or over. With 
no idea as to what the result of the test would A MASTER TEACHER 
be I took my unhappy youngster to the school. SeLtpom does a teacher have such recognitior 
He was given the Stanford Revision Binet test from his own profession as has been given Dr 
which he passed with an I.Q. of 166 (Chrono- Edward Lee Thorndike, who, just past 50, | 
logical age 10 years, 2 months; mental age 17 finished twenty-five years of incessant ser 
years, 9 months). in the cause of education and has a sure | 
From the very first week I began to see that in its history, which can not be written “with 
my difficulties with him were over. A few days giving prominence to his name.” One ot ls 
after he entered he announced to me with great fellow-psychologists and teachers, now a d 
joy that he and another boy who loved num-_ in a mid-western university, said of him 
bers as he did were to be allowed to go ahead no school is uninfluenced and no hum: 
in arithmetic as fast as they wished. When science is unaffected by his labor. A celebrat 
they got all the work done which was required beginning at high noon and extending throug 
before they entered high school they were going the rest of the day into the night was held 
to write an arithmetic of their own, making up his honor recently at Teachers College. Mes 
all the problems and supplying a key with an- sages came by telegraph and _lette1 
swers for the teachers! He was thrilled with near and distant parts of the world. A 
the idea! Another enthusiastic announcement ume of tributes from those best able to 
was that they were going to dramatize Miles praise his varied activity and ineredibl 
Standish! Under the new conditions he became ductivity, together with a bibliography of “so! 
a different boy and nothing would have induced thirty books and three hundred articles,” 
him to miss a day of school. Besides supplying been published to mark the end of a quart 
him with mental food suitable for his needs century which finds him going on with tir 
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researches which his “prodigious in 
Thou 


craduate students who have studied 


s ever projecting for itself. 


m are seattered over the world and 
ireds of thousands of school teachers, prin- 
superintendents, coilege professors 
laymen, who have never seen him or 

ce, have, as President Suzzallo, of 

iversity of Washington, says, modified 
ought and practice in education under 
iencing currents of his mind. Some one 
ng of “Thorndike in China” testifies that 
s one of the four or five best known for- 
names in educational cireles in that land, 
ls that to write an account of his influ- 
that country would be writing the his- 

f the new educational movement in China 
ng the last six years, for many of the lead- 
that movement are “Thorndike disciples.” 

Thorndike began to develop his “laws of 

yvement ing” through his researches in the field of 
hildrer nimal intelligence—studying not only their 
1 “Never,” 
n this period, “will you get a better psy- 
ogical subject than a hungry cat.” 


he announced the conelusion, in terms of 


leve, be said he 


Years 


the human mind, that “the work of education 
to make desirable activities pleasurable and 


, 


to inhibit their opposites by discomfort,” which 
quite contravenes the philosophy of those who 

perfection of character and fruitful 
whievement through doing what they most dis- 
But as another of Thorndike’s 
professor of education 


ike to do. 
ipils, now a in a 
Canadian university, remarks: “Practice does 
t make perfect if the resultants of the prac- 
tice are painful;” and he adds that nobody 
wchieves perfection in sitting on a pin or pok- 
ng a fire with his finger. 
But the Thorndike thesis which challenged 
ie tradition of the ages and provoked most 
and 
alarm was that “improvement in any single 
mental function rarely brings about equal im- 
provement in any other function.” 


+} 


ontemporaneous discussion conservative 


Following 
this psychological bombshell fell another menac- 
ng even wider demolition to long-cherished 

nes. It was that the difference between 
studies having greatest influence upon the gain 
n the power to think, ranging from arithmetic 
) sewing and stenography, was “almost neg- 
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igible.”’ 

ematics have only slightly greater power to im 
prove the mind, as a whole, than forestry, nurs- 
ing or agricultural science, it is well that th 
world should know it—and the best wish that 
the world can offer this humanistie scientist 


that he may have another twenty-five years 


ap- 


order to complete his demonstrations. It 
pears that what a man can do, says Dr. Cattell, 
who was once Dr. Thorndike’s teacher, 
scribed at birth,” but that “what he does is de- 
Dr. Thorndike had 
Untold 
‘cireumstances” will 


The New York Times. 


“1s pre 


pendent on circumstances.” 
a most generous prescription at birth. 


con- 


thousands hope that 
tinue to be propitious. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. IJ 


the 
utter 


In his mood, 
modern 
Not a 


Rousseau, to be the outcome of 


prevailing prophet of 


education was an individualist. 


citizen but a man was, according to 
twenty years 
of careful neglect. And Rousseau was also the 
prophet of modern democracy. But even as he 
was writing the forces were gathering which 
were to fill up this western world with people 
and machines and agencies of exploitation that 
have made individualism and democracy pay a 
burdensome price for their existence. 

In the publie education of all western coun- 
tries the state is now dominant. Its aims are 
citizenship and conformity, although there are 
great differences among nations in this respect. 
In some of our American states, only our 
eighteenth-century constitution, as interpreted 
in the recent Oregon ease, seems to stand as a 
bulwark against the rising tide of state-social- 
the 


private schools of whatever kind, adult, experi- 


ism in education. At any rate, it is in 
mental, religious or fashionable, that we have 
the most determined efforts to provide oppor- 
tunities not offered to the masses nor contem- 
Publie effi- 
ciency, order and loyalty to things as they are; 
for 
must one needs be quite a 


plated in the law. education for 


private education initiative, creativeness 
and carnal success: 
eynie to draw the parallel? 

Although 


such a generalization it is evident that there 


there may be a large truth in 
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many qualifying circumstances and 
instanees. Publie education in 
and the United States has been pro 
time or another, as a torm of 

a means of religious indoctri- 
guarantee of political security, 


ol apprentice sh Pp, as a variety of 


police power. These are social goals, ancient 
conservatisms. There is another side. It may 
be true that the state invents nothing, but it 
is not true that publie education has been non 
progressive. Servants of the state are often 
more than servants: witness Horace Mann and 
Kay-Shuttleworth. Witness also the power re- 
tained by local communities and the influence 
exerted by private bodies. Of the latter the 
creat parent-teacher movement is to the edu 
eator both irritating and hopeful; perhaps hope 
ful because irritating. 

Adult education and especially workers’ edu 
cation is clearly a private institution. One 
would expect it to be individualistic, untram- 
meled and aggressive; but its history shows 
curious contradictions within: on the one hand 
the ideals of self-development and self-expres- 
sion, and on the other those of defense, relief 
and the righting of great social wrongs. 
Within the movements for the education of 
adult workers one finds all the interplay of 
motives and ideals that are observed without. 
Meanwhile it is directed by smaller groups, it is 
more flexible and less bound by tradition, it 
comes more closely home to the hearts and 
wishes of those being educated than do either 
the publie schools or the great private schools. 

Progress in group education as in politics 
seems to take place by conflict and accommo- 
dation. And the good old English method of 
muddling through has at least the virtues that 
it ean not leave out of account the people who 
are to be educated and that it not only pre- 
serves but also stimulates their individuality. 
It is this story of conflict that is told in the 
volumes here reviewed. They describe the col- 
lisions between classes, the influence of great 


personalities and the cross-eurrents between 


systems, especially between public elementary 
and private adult education. 

That English elementary education is the 
product of trial, clash, advance, retreat and 
compromise might be guessed; but the degree to 


which this is true is made clear in M 
“Life of Kay-Shuttleworth.” He 
living combatants and the controvers 
again. One can now also understand M 
Arnold’s well-known sentence: “When 
the system of (English public) educat 

to stand full and fairly formed, Shutt 
will have a statue.” 

Little of all that has been urged agai: 
excessive use of biography in educat 
tory applies here. Repeating Matthey 
it is a history of the rise of elementary 
tion in England. Its wealth of quotat 
documentary material as well as its ana 
and estimates will make it of the utmost 
to any who would study that subject 

Through Kay-Shuttleworth, continenta 
ress at its best, especially the work of 
lozzi, Fellenberg and Vehrli, was brought 
the English schools; education was giver 
broad and humane denotation; the pu; 
teacher system, not by any means an idea 
a useful practical step and one then support 
by the experience of Holland, was orgar 
Battersea, a great landmark in the growt! 

a teaching profession, was founded. He 
the first secretary of council on education 
him were laid down the lines of cooperat 
between state, church and voluntary orga: 
tions which the English system has followed 
its development. It was due to him as mu 
as to any one that state monopoly was 
nately avoided. 

One half of the book is devoted to the s 
ject’s official life (1835-1849). A full 
count of his private and personal interests 
might be desired, a desideratum in part sup 
plied in the supplementary chapter by Lor 
Shuttleworth, a son. But it is clear that 
was the sort of man who is almost complete! 
absorbed in the various causes that he adopt 
His interest in education, at any rate, he t 
with him into retirement. He was the first and 
most vigorous eritie of the ill-advised “payment 
by results” (1861) and he organized the pamp! 
let war called out by that measure. He was not 
without influence, as Forster indicated, on | 

1 Frank Smith, ‘‘The Life and Work of Sr 
James Kay-Shuttleworth,’’ with an introduct 
by Sir Michael Sadler and a chapter by Lord 
Shuttleworth. London, John Murray, 192 I 
365. 
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measure a chief 
that, namely, of making the 
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danger of bio 
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heorie. 
into 


has also 
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pers and gone 
education 


His book is well 


There is 


ol 
ites of council. 


iterature 


well-planned, well-written. 
the subject’s voluminous writings and 

al question with which Kay- 
rth was so constantly occupied can 
lerstood, as he well knew, without 
r economic conditions, labor prob- 
tation and publie health and indeed 
life of the people. Another writer’ 
al with this wider field as the essen- 


r of educational history. This social 


s a comparatively new method and 


is likely to become more popular, 
to have been en- 
essful The 
book and elsewhere assumes a very 
of history, 


can not be said 


heretofore. method in 


ble knowledge economic 


edge which many readers do not possess, 


is In many particulars not available 


of this book that it makes 


mpt to state the social facts of its period 


re 


fl 
7 | 


nee 


T+ 


ate them to educational progress. The 
's difficulty is that he can not very 


nd in a detailed way show the supposed 


n between the social facts and educa- 
sery and ignorance, well-being and in- 
are clearly related; but how? Not by 

a direct chain of causation, appar- 


can not be said that the economic 


Dobbs, ‘‘ Education and Social Move- 


1850),’’ London, Longmans, Green 


-- 


1919, pp. 257 


ate intervention 

improvement and selt-express 
eation. The present volume 
prove an economic determinism 


Although eh: 


education dealing chie fly 


there is a ipt 
with 
as a 

the 

The first third of the volu 
account of the English 


the book 


especially 


an 
from the Middle Ages and t 
A noteworthy feature of 


he chang 
industrial revolution. 
the middle sections is the treatment of popular 
iterature and its relation to the education and 
culture of the people. A still more noteworthy 
feature of the book is the way in whicl 

attention to individuals and small groups who 
The 


sion” 


rose above their educational deprivations 
final chapters deal with “education by coll 
or agitation and the outlook for adult educa 
tion. 

bibhogra 


ate 


There is an index but no collected 


Copious footnotes, however, indi the 


These 


reports of commissions and other agencies, 


phy. 


sources. include official and unofficial 


ciological works, the autobiographical writings 
of many 
Place, Bamford, Drew, Thomas Cooper, Knight 
and William Lovett, who pursued bread and 


ier 


liberals and agitators, as Francis 


knowledge under difficulties. There are re 
ences to histories of printing, of libraries, news 
papers, popular music, gilds, philanthrophy, 
the English church, Methodism, Chartism; and 
the histories of are 

The book is dedicated Albert 


and that suggests its humane spirit. | 


not neglected. 
Mansbridge; 
t should 


and it 


education 
to 


be widely known in the United States, 


is to be hoped that the author will be able to 


sh a sequel tell 


make good his promise to furni 
ing the story of the last seventy-five years 


Other writers have told that story or parts 


of it; but we need the broad social views and 


the historic sense which Mr. Dobbs applied to 


the earlier period. Two especially of these 


other writers* have seen the events from very 


3 T. W. Price, ‘‘ The Story of the Workers’ 
(1903-1924),’’ London, La 


4, pp. 94 


bour Publishing Company, 1924, 


cational Association 
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member of 


Price 
; ] he - 
noniy é gent reter 
antecedent events, tells, 1 he 


f the W. E. 


the methods of teaching, the 


inside, 
The or 
ganization, per 


sonnel and the rapid growth chiefly occupy him. 
There is a chapter on the war-period which he 
ealls the “testing time.’ During the war “the 
association stood firm for freedom of opinion 
in the dark days when that freedom was in 
serious peril, and largely because of this it pre 
served its unity unimpaired” (p. 60). Later 
chapters show how the association has grown 
and how it has used its influence to secure the 


more complete operation of the Fisher act. 
Two principles are stressed : that all educational 
opportunities, including the highest, shall be 
opened to all who are able and willing to profit 
from them; and that the workers shall be given 
the special kinds of education that they want. 

The authors of “Working-Class Education’’* 
are of the “Left.’”” They are opposed to “lib- 


eral” education for workers because that is 
silent unacknowledged propaganda for the exist 
ing order. The attempt to be impartial and sci- 
entifie they consider a ruling-class conception 
with its aristocratic disdain for practical issues. 
Working-class education must aim at the end- 
ing of capitalism. “The parrot-cry of the ‘lib- 
erals’ 


necessarily ‘narrow,’ both in spirit and scope— 


that purely working-class education is 


is too absurd to deserve polite reply” (p. 80). 
Let us not then argue the case at the cost of 
politeness. Historians will please note that the 
chief subject to be used in this campaign is 
to be 

There are chapters on the pioneers (1789- 
1848); the philanthropists (1848-1908), and 
the W. E. A. is classed with these; the prole- 


tarians, (1908-1924); the present-day position; 


so we are told—history! 


and the aims and methods of working-class edu- 
eation. Two add to 
tary value of this spirited book: that of worker 


confusions the documen- 
with manual worker of socialist temper; and 
that of education with propaganda intelligent 
up to a certain point only. 

Although like the preceding in that it is not 


be W orking- 
Publishing 


¢J. F. Winifred Horrabin, 
Edueation,’’ London, 


[1924], pp. 93. 


and 
Class Labor 


Company 
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in that class of disinterested history which ae. 
cord ng to some can not, and according to others 
should not be written, a recent American books 
furnishes a good introduction to the history of 
workers’ education. It recognizes a difference 
between education and propaganda, admits thet 
fairness though difficult is desirable and ap 
plies the comparative method to a wide rance 
of material. 

The author traces the rise of the adult-educa. 
tion movement in England and devotes large 


space 


one half of the book—to the very much 
slighter American movement for workers’ edy- 
cation. Economie and political factors are em. 
phasized. Most of her statements of fact are 
correct; but in her over-anxiety to avoid aca- 
demic bias she has set down some judgments 
For ex- 
ample: “The Working Men’s Party [defunet 


which seem extraordinarily perverse. 


by about 1830] never wavered until its point 
was won [until it] seeured effective action 

for free tax-supported schools” (p. 167). 
“Education in the United States, like education 
elsewhere [cf. Germany] owes its existence ti 
the demand of a subject political and economic 
group” (p. 157). 
implication that the ignorant are to direct edu- 
cation be justified? (pp. 100ff). 


And how ean the constant 


As well might 
one request the poor to pay the taxes. 

There is an excellent book and _ periodical 
bibliography of thirty pages, but very few of 
the references are less than four or five years 
old. There 
of misprints were noted. 


is no index. More than a score 
In spite of these ob- 
vious faults the book is a contribution to its 


field. 


in England and the United States as one sub- 


It is unique in treating labor-education 


ject; and it presents materials that our his- 
torians have not sufficiently considered. 

The history of education should no longer be 
written, as it so long has been, without con 
sideration of the materials collected by econo- 
and Educa- 
tion is a function of the distribution of wealth, 


mists historians of institutions. 
prices, the distribution of people, labor-condi- 
tions, as well as of religion and government. 
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5 Margaret . fl Hodgen, ‘* Workers’ Education in 
England and the United States,’’ New York, E 
P. Dutton and Company, 1925, pp. 312. 











